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Ir there is one spot of earth more than every other, 
mde and wild, and yet delightfully romantic, it is the 
Thousand Islands in St. Lawrence, between Cape Vin- 
eent and Morristown, on the New York side, and King- 
ston and Brockville, in Canada. Where that singular 
river issues from Lake Ontario, it is wide, and the 
stream broken into innumerable channels by isles of 
all forms. Both shores and islands are based on rock ; 
there is nothing low and stagnant; all is solid, bold and 
prominent. In many places above and below Brock- 
ville, the shores are walls of rock, rising abrubtly from 
the almost pellucid water into precipices crowned with 
wood or farms. The whole region, in a summer's sun, 
is worth a voyage, and many a voyage is undertaken 
fora less valuable purpose than to see the Thousand 
Islands. The summer garb, when the air is calm and 
tranquil, is the smile of a giant. In winter, the leaf- 
less forest lays bare the harsh features and rugged 
bosom of this river Archipelago, and then exposed to 
the fury of the almost incessant tempest, there are few 
spots of ocean coast where the aspect of land and wa- 
ter is more appalling to the mariner. . 

In July, 180-, on one of those Canadian evenings 
which fully justifies the inhabitants, who regard their 
climate as giving the finest summer on earth, I had 
left every path, and a few miles above Brockville, 
was, from crag to crag, admiring the ever-changing 
landscape. At once, as if rising from the river and 
neky shore, I came in view of a most delightful dell, 
amid which was situated a farm house, in appearance 
something above the cottage, though with the rural 
roughness, which, when duly combined with the as- 
pect of industry and plenty, produces such doric ef- 
fect. The sheets of emerald water reflecting an even- 
ing sun, and as variant in number as form, lay on the 
immensity beyond the farm. My feet were arrested, 
and I could not avoid exclaiming, “ What a picture !” 

“Very fine in summer,” replied a voice behind me. 

I started, and turning, found an old though an acci- 
dental travelling companion, Gardner Moulton. This 
old soldier had been, in his younger days, truant to his 
own interesi—had received a good education*-left his 
paternal home—fought in Spain and Italy—had seen 
every place, and knew something of almost every per- 
son you could name. We had met at Detroit, and 
frequently at intermediate points—had become ac- 
quainted, and, perhaps, I might say friends, and that 
tile was worth much, when interchanged with Colo- 
nel Moulton. 

“Colonel,” I demanded, as he stepped to my side, 
“do you know who resides in that little retreat ?” 

His features assumed something of embarrassment, 
but they cleared instantly, as he replied— 

“Well do I know the inmates of Rosendale, for do 
you see that cabin on the verge of the woods, under 
the rocks, by the river’s brink ?” 
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“T do.” 

“ Well, in that very stone cottage I was born !” 

My eye was turned on him searchingly, when he 
very composedly observed— 

een, no doubt, have regarded me as an English- 
man, and, as far as parentage, so I am, but you now 
see the place of my birth, and see more. Every inch 
of that property is mine !” 

I could make no reply, for I was really petrified with 
astonishment. 

“Your wonder is natural,” resumed Moulton. “Mr. 
Bancroft, I have followed your steps, this evening, to 
do what you have done yourself, come to this place, 
as I need what you can supply—a friend.” 

I nodded, and no doubt by my countenance express- 
ed gratitude for the confidence of one who was to me 
in great measure a stranger. 

“ My very existence,” resumed Col. Moulton, “ and 
the whole of my life has been so much of mystery, 
that, on waking, I am compelled to strike my hand on 
my head, to assure myself that the whole has not 
been a dream. But come, my friend, let us advance 
something deeper into the wilds of these rocks.” 

My whole mind was chained to his car, and I fol- 
lowed. In a few steps we struck intoa faint path 
along which we wound about ten minutes, when, at 
the foot of a ledge, we stood at an opening, into which 
he entered, and to my increasing wonder, an apart- 
ment, partly natural, but on which considerable labour 
had been expended, and which was supplied with fur- 
niture, consisting of two tables, some chairs, and a bed 
in an alcove cut from the solid rock. A case contain- 
ing some old books, stood also in a niche cut out of the 
granite wall. Light was let in by a large glazed win 
dow, set in a fissure of the rock, which was so situated 
as to appear a natural opening from the outer side. 

When within,this window afforded a most delight- 
ful prospect over Rosendale, the river, islands and 
shores. Moulton pointed to a chair, table and the 
book-case, then opening an inner door I had not before 
seen,-vanished into the bosom of the mountain. Led 
on as I had been from one subject of surprise to an- 
other, my mind was too much excited to read, though 
I ran my eye over the back titles of some of the 
choicest productions of English and French literature, 
alternately glancing over the superb evening land- 
scape: but I was not long left alone. I heard a heavy 
tread sounding hollow on the rocky floor, the inner 
door again flew open and I saw before me a being 
clothed in the coarsest gray, his flaxen beard fell upon 
his bosom, and with his stern eye ahd large frame im- 
posed involuntary awe on the beholder. 

An idle report was now explained. Stories of ne 
light import, had been related of a it, who was 
said to have inhabited the very range of rocky ledges 
in which I was now immured. A thousand frightful 
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surmises, in which a supposed murder always mixed, 
followed the fame of this man of the rock. “ Months,” 
said a very sincere believer in the truth of his tale, 
“ does this man,” for I am certain it is a man, “disap- 
pear in the earth, and again return. God give him 
rest, blood will not.” 

The hermit’s disguise almost deceived me, but Mou!- 

ton, after standing before me a moment, sat down op- | 
posite to me, and where the mellow light of the even- 
ing fell upon his truly picturesque costume. “Except 
myself,” he at length observed, you are the first human 
being who has entered this recess {or upwards of twen- 
ty years. Who was its architect { know no more than 
yourself. It was accidentally discovered by my father, 
and supposed to have been the work of the French 
when in possession of Canada. Where Rosendale is 
now, once stood a French trading house, and this mo- 
nastic looking cavern may have been used as a place 
of retreat. How it was discovered, you will soon 
learn if you have patience to hear a narrative of a tur- 
bulent life.” 

I had already heard sufficient to awaken impatience 
to hear the sequel, and replied, “ willingly will I listen 
until the rise of to-morrow’s sun.” “My story will 
not require. such a vigil, though before it clo8es yon 
moon may have passed the highest point of her path in 
the heavens as I have that of life. A few months 
over forty-six years have gone their way into the past 
since I saw the light. My father was an officer under 
General Wolf, of family and of rank. I must, as the 
historian of my own life, speak of my father as I would 
of any other man, and must premise that, with talents, 
education, and when excited, of great energy, he never 
much regarded the principles on which, as he termed 
them, the conventions of man \.cre formed. In plain 

. language he regarded ethics as merely the elements of 
self-interest, and consequently, without a depraved 
temperament, his conduct in life was a source of dis- 
tress to those most nearly connected with him. In 
person and manners few men were ever more altrac- 
tive, and without seeking it he gained the heart of my 
mother. Her rank in life was too greatly below that 
of Sir Charles Moulton, to reconcile the maxims of 
aristocracy to their union, and my father had so much 
manly feeling as to preclude a dishonourable thought. 
Had the feudal Moaltons left Sir Charles to his own 
freedom, it is probable that the hermit of the Thousand 
Islands would never have existed, but his parents found 
a titled heiress, and insisted on his compliance with 
their wishes. He listened passively until their remon- 
strances became harsh commands: he then revolted, 
married my mother, was disinherited of all that pa- 
rental hate could tear from him, and he retired to a 
small estate derived from an uncle. 

The union was not one of congenielity or happiness. 
My mother had been influenced by personal attrac- 
tions, and my father, though he perhaps attempted to 
conceal the feeling from himself, regretted the rank he 
had sacrificed, and the high born society from which 
he was separated. Under such circumstances, both be- 
came first careless of each other, and finally merged to 
something like dislike. Their lives were indeed sun- 
shine and storm, but happily both bowed to public 
opinion, therefore their days passed very much like 
the days of thousands more. ; 

It was probable, in a fit of impatience at a monoto- 
ny which suited him not, that my father, at the com- 
mencement of the war of 1756, souglit and obtained a 
command in America; and, from what I have already 
related, it may excite surprise that my mother should 
‘have insisted on bearing him company. But such is 
human nature. I have always heard them both ex- 


‘elaim with warmth, that the years of war, tumult, dan- 
ger, and suffering, were the happiest of their lives — 


—_—___¥ 
physical and moral nature, my father was a sli; 
There was nothing of cruelty, and little of 
in his heart. His courage was rather PASSIVE." hy; 
was steady, and of course he made an condone 
cer, under able commanders. He was tem & 
every thing; therefore much respected. re 

Canada was conquered and ceded to Great Brit; 
My father concluded to remain in the province 
partly by purchase and partly by grant, obtains 
large body of land, including the spot on which , 
now sii, and many miles adjacent. Both my be 
had learned to find that beds of down could teas 
pensed with, and that people could sleep soundly 
in an Indian wigwam; and with such change an 
nion, on what constituted the necessaries of life ani 
luxury of residence, spent three years in that 
stone edifice, now sinking into the dusky shades 
There, within three months after their arrival, ny ty. 
bulent career commenced. 

The revolution, however, must have 
heart, particularly of my father. To an 
clusion, in almost savage silence, was a temible ay, 
treme from the refined society enjoyed in hisyou. 
on the part of my mother the deprivation was iy 
painful ; she had the cares and caresses of a chiiy 
her solace—but, both must have sighed over then 
mory of the past, and felt themselves exiles ‘Jy 
death of his recalled my father to Europe. Jang 
ly faintly remember the voyage. Sir Charles Me. 
ton found an empty title, as all the property whid 
could be otherwise disposed of he lost. His 
and, I may say, apathy, secured him from much dy 
grin, and we were all once more in the small ney 
mansion of my father’s maternal ancestors. 

The restoration to their native country was quietly 
followed by the eternal separation of my parents. No 
a separation under the soul-insulting forms of aw— 
their separation followed alienation of feeling; items 
the result of their natural character. My fatherm 
turned to America asa regular officer. 1 was paw. 
der the tuition of one of those fine fruits of Christig). 
ty, a truly liberal, pious, and learned 
under the eye of my mother. The name of Sir Charles 
Moulton we saw much more frequently in the public 
prints, than at the bottom of his own letters. Thele 
ters came seldom, and were formal, cold and briefjan 
as years rolled on they became less and less frequent, 
until in 1775, in my twelfth year, my mother received 
formal notice that she was a widow, with a pretyem- 
siderable remittance in money, as the produce 4fs 
sale before his death, of his Canadian property,tal 
the arrears of his pay, and the proceeds of his pen 
al effects. 

My mother had good reason to put on mouming,# 
she, in fact, had none to indulge at heart. Youngs 
I was, and little as I had ever enjoyed of a fathers 
love, still the news of his death struck a blow | lag 
felt; but as years advanced I indulged a secret wi 
strengthening hope that I should still see my father- 
I knew my loss, if my father was really dead, adm 
ted of no reparation: my mother was still young, a 
handsdme, and easy in her circumstances—might hare 
supplied my father’s place, but she rejected every sth 
overture, and was soon left at peace to attend to t 
interests of her son—nor has there ever been a mother 
who has more tenderly or more faithfully acted & 
rent’s part. 

Years passed, I reached manhood, chose my prolt 
sion in the army, and I may say, served with sme 
honour, but the general peace of 1783 reduced mysell 
and hundreds more to inaction. I returned to the mt 
ternal roof, and spent some unimportant years, and 
long passed the age of marriage without much ine 
nation to risk the cold voyage I had too much reas 





How far such happiness was the result of misery 
past, I leave to your own judgment. Both from his 


to dread. What might have been my destiny, ® 
one can tell, had not the whole current of my li# 
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been changed by an incident which you are now to 


From the front of my mother’s house extended a 
fine avenue of trees, down which I very frequently 
walked slowly, whilst reading, and pausing in turn to 
enjoy the many fine views of the Welch mountains.— 
In one of these walks, on a very balmy summer 
evening, I saw under the hedge, on the opposite side 
of the great road, a man, evidently an old soldier, 
sound asleep. His fine moulded head and gray 
hairs rested on his knapsack, and I stood over him, 
revolving in my mind the many stormy fields and 
dangers this warrior must have passed, when his fea- 
tures began to work convulsively—his lips quivered 
as if essaying to speak, and it was evident his mind 
was tortured by a painful dream. I touched his arm 
gently, and he started to his feet with the agility of a 
boy, exclaiming impleringly, “Oh! your honour is too 
good, poor Ben Palmer was never found asleep on his 

t’”—before, was on his tongue, to finish his appeal, 
but his recollection returned as he fixed his eyes on 
my laughing face. 

“By the powers,” he at length ejaculated, “a’nt 
this Sir Charles Moulton ?—but no, you are too young.” 

Amused as I was, this exclamation lowered the tone 
of my mirth, and my surprise was increased as the sol- 
dier muttered, “ it is his son.” 

“ You are correct, my friend, Sir Charles Moulton 
was my father, and I am now Sir Gardner Moulton, if 
I thought the title worth claiming.” 

“Under favour, please your honour,” replied the 
old man, “but may be you might find you are not Sir 
Gardner Moulton.” 

But seeing something in my eye which restored the 
obedience instinctive of a suldier, he bowed and most 
submissively begged pardon for his freedom. This was 
granted, and the poor old man was on the point of lift- 
ing his knapsack and departing. There was an ale- 
house about a half mile on the way, to which I directed 
him for the night, at the same time observing I would 
show him the way. My politeness struck him dumb, 
as he followed to what I told him must be his quar- 
ters, but when we arrived there, his astonishment was 
extreme when I ordered a room for him and myself. 

We were no sooner alone, than I endeavoured to 
pat him at ease, no easy task with an old soldier, in 
presence of a man who haz ever been an officer. I 
succeeded at length, however, and drew from him that 
he was then on his return from Canada; that he had 
served under a Colonel Moulton, who had retired from 
the service, and resided on his estate on St. Lawrence. 
That he had retired with his Colonel as a domestic, 
and, in a few words, convinced me of what I had se- 
eretly hoped, that my father was still living; but I 
learned more, that he was again the father of a fami- 
ly, and residing in—yes, you may well start, in the val- 
ley of Rosendale. 

Without stating any particular reason why I made- 
the requisition, I obtained a pledge from old Ben Pal- 
mer, that to no one living would he communicate the 
knowledge he possessed of my father, and that he 
would not even name Sir Charles Moulton. This be- 
ing completed, I took the aged warrior into service, 
under pretence to my mother that I had known him 
in the army myself. 

From the moment of being assured of his existence, 
my mind was made up to see and have an explana- 
tion of his conduct, from.my father. Under a pretence 
of a sea voyage, I lulled any possible suspicions of my 
mother, and sailed to Charleston, in South Carolina, 
from thence to New York, and from thence, infand, to 
this place. 1 had Ben Palmer with me, but left him 
ata.cabin some miles distant; and in the garb of a 
common countryman, with a knapsack on ,my back, 
sought Rosendale. 


=: 


wandered near the place of our meeting to-day. I 
had been some time bewildered, and had reached an 
opening, from which I caught a glimpse of the house 
I sought; but also below me, and slowly walking 
along the path to this cave, I saw a rather aged man. 
There was a something which told me, “ this is your 
father;” and fearing to jose a sight of him amongst the 
shrubbery, I called to him in French. I was answer- 
ed in the same language, as soon as he saw me stand- 
ing above him on the precipice. 

To the question, “is not that farm in the valley 
Rosendale ?” 

He replied, “it is,’ and then directed me in what 
manner to join him. 

So many years had rudely smitten both, that we 
were utterly unknown to each other, and when I join- 
ed Sir Charles, he coolly asked me if my business was 
with the owner of Rosendale ; “ for if so,” continued 
he, “I am the owner.” 

Many times had I met the thunder of war, and ne- 
ver before was I so embarrassed; though, as a son, I 
thought myself the injured party, and had felt strong 
to reclaim the rights of my mother; still the man who 
stood before me was Sir Charles Moulton, whose stea- 
dy eye and heart évinced no fear; and more, he was 
my father. Once or twice I attempted an answer, but 
the words perished on my lips, my limbs forgot their 
office, and I sunk to a seat on a fallen tree, and sob- 
bed. 
Sir Charles was at first rather offended, but as I re- 
gained composure, and raised my head, he clasped his 
hands afid exclaimed, 

“ Gardner—can it be my son?” I answered not, but 
clasped his knees. 

It was still early morn, and the dripping dews seem- 
ed in unison with our tears. My father led me to this 
retreat, where I remained concealed upwards of a 
month, and every day met my father, or communed 
with the elements. Here the trees, rocks, and ele- 
ments alone, witnessed that most harrowing incident 
in human life, a parent imploring the clemency of his 
child. But why prolong such a recital? the parent 
prevailed. He told me, and [ still believe truly, eve- 
ry incident of his life ; much I heard for the first time. 
Of my mother he spoke not as a husband; not as a 
brother. Their connexion had neither nature or en- 
during inclination for base. Of her, therefore, my fa- 
ther spoke as of a respectable acquaintance, the felici- 
ty of .whose life had been marred by adverse circum- 
stances. He had returned to Canada,.and united him- 
self to a woman, virtuous, but, to all appearance, un- 
suitable. Yet with this plain, uneducated woman, he 
was—not happy, but tranquil; the father of a daugh- 
ter, which he loved most tenderly, and educated most 
carefully. 

In the dead silence of the night, reclining on that 
bed, my heart reproached me for ever having harbour- 
ed a thought of passing the ocean, to wound or injure 
a blossom of the desert, my sister—for, why should the 
cold maxims of the world blot out titles of nature’s 
own enactment ? 

We had agreed to meet and separate in the morn- 
ing, but i shrunk from such a meeting and separation 
—we never again met. ‘The moon rose some hours 
before the sun, and, lighting a taper, I wrote my fa- 
ther a few hurried lines, bade him an eternal adieu, 
cast a glance on the mist which covered the valley of 
Rosendale, and departed for Europe. 

On my arrival in England, I learned that I no long- 
er had a mother—and, alone on earth, I hailed the ap- 
proach of war. The political horizon, long disturbed, 
at length grew dark, and the storm burst, which fos- 
tered the morbid feelings of so many, and Gardner 
Moulton amongst the crowd. Without personal resent- 
ment, millions rushed to mortal strife—for they knew 











By extraordinary good fortune,I lost my way, and 


not, or cared not what. 
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Amid the turmoil of contending nations, I rose to a 
regiment, and there stopped in the scale of prefer- 
ment. To become a general, demands more than the 
qualities of a soldier, and | was a mere soldier—so I 
remained a colonel. I was no gambler or spendthrift, 
therefore lived on my pay, and when the peace of 
Amiens permitted"me to sell out with honour, I quit- 
ted the bloody and tented field, and retired as a ba- 
chelor, passably rich. 

Since my retirement from the army, some more 
years, marked by the nothings of common life, dim- 
med, rather than filled, the pages of existence. The 
reflection that I might have a sister, amiable, and who 
might teach my frozen heart that there were still kin- 
dred ties, came, sometimes, as a southern breeze. The 
listlessness so common in the manners of officers who 
have retired from service, I shared in double portion 
—I even read to avoid the painful fatigue of think- 
ing ; but 1 was wrested from the monster sloth at a 
moment when I regarded the world as afiording only 
one real enjoyment, that is, quiet, tranquillity, or 
sleep, as yon may choose to entitle apathy of soul and 
body. 

A woman, poor, thinly clad, but young and lovely, 
with a babe in her arms, came to solicit my charity ; 
she was the wife of my own tenant. I heard her tale 
of wretchedness, for it was told with energy, and, 
when finished, I could not avoid the arrow of self-re- 
proach. I had permitted an underling to commit op- 
pression and injustice in my name. My very soul 
was roused, and I did the suffering woman, her child, 
and sick husband, ample justice ; and Iam tempted to 
believe, punished the rascally steward for my own 


$$ 


states of human society were blended, but Withoy 
presenting a feature of the commercial. 

On the ensuing morning I took care to be too jj] fer 
travelling, and bargained for a few days’ rest Wit 
Captain James Morse, who first swore heartily Agning 
receiving a penny. We however compromised ul 
proposed giving as much as | chose to a most lov 
girl of about 13. While this contention was thus ani 
cably advancing to its close, 1 watched the Visage of 
the only relation which I would have crossed the & 
Lawrence to meet. My father, I had already | 
was no more. My sister I found the wife of Captain 
Morse, and the mother of three children—one, thy 
girl I have mentioned, a saucy boy of four years ol, 
and an infant. Such are now the family, with son 
relatives of Morse, who inhabit the seat of my birth, 
My step-mother, I had forgot to state, is one of ty 
group at Rosendale. 

Morse is a brave, open-hearted, careless, impoy, 
dent but kind, and what is not too common, a 
ate seaman. I have lived, occasionally, with 
have gained their confidence, and allof their own histo 
ry that they have ever known. In so secluded 
it is not a subject of wonder that not an idea of thy 
rank or previous life of Sir Charles Moulton is known 
to his second family ; nor is the existence of this m 
treat know to them. On my last return, or ina fey 
days afterwards, I, with sume difficulty, 
here, and, with the exception of some slight depreds. 
tions of insects, and the mould and dust which cove. 
ed the walls and furniture, things were as you see. | 
returned the third time before I had courage even» 





touch a book, but at length, without choice, I put my 


fault as well as his. Be that, however, as H may, he | hand on this French New Testament, which, when| 


did no more wrong under the authority of Gardner 
Moulton. 


| 


opened, presented a letter, without seal, directed » 
me. The words were few, but they went home » 


The percussion ef this shock dashed the rust from | their place of destination. Here is the letter. 


my heart. The next night was a sleepless one to me; 
the whole tenor, the incidents, and years of my life 
passed in review. The weeping face of the humble 
but excellent wife and mother, and the transports, the 
joy and gratitude of this obscure cotter’s wile, when 
my interference saved herself and child and husband 
from ruin, and restored them to security and plenty, 
were so touching, and so natural, because so sincere, 
that the members of the little family formed a group 
in my mind’s painting, | gazed upon with unspeakable 
delight. But might we not say that one act of—poh! 
not generosity, but really justice, prompts to other si- 
milar acts? Some voice whispered— 

“Gardner Moulton, may you not have a sister, as 
deserving, as distressed, and as poor, as the peasant 
you have saved from wretchedness ?” 

From wherever came the voice, it came not in vain. 
My aflairs were soon arranged, and I was, in four 
months, again in my native land. There is, I must 
confess, some, or rather much, of the disposition of my 
father in his son, with, I hope, some more sympathy 
on my part, with the weakness and wants of my fel- 
low beings. On my arrival, I laid aside the garb of 
gentility, suffered my beard to grow, and, in a coarse 
habit, sought hospitality at Rosendale. I was kindly 
received, but could not help, at my entrance, mentally 
exclaiming— 

“Ts this the house for which Sir Charles Moulton 
forsook the palaces of England ?” 

But you may deem it trite, yet I cannot but repeat, 
we are the very victims of custom. The house was 
immensely large, but built in the rudest style of Ame- 
rican houses in the new settlement; and such, or still 
more rude, it is probable, were the houses of Greece, 
the land of taste, in those heroic ages bearing so much 
of resemblance to the infancy of European coloniza- 
tion in America. There was no trace that here once 
resided an English nobleman, proud of his rank, and 





tenacious of power. The hunting, fishing, and pastoral 


“ My Son—If — this sheet meets your eye, letm 
implore your pity for the innocent. A friend in Eng. 
land, the only one except yourself who knew of my 
existence, has informed me, in a manner not neces 
ry to state, of the death of your mother. By the law 
of man I am free—but my soul has recoiled agains 
suspecting the generosity of my son. My familys 
left in possession of my little property, but at yor 
mercy if you ever ——. Adieu, my son. This 
probably the last time I shall ever be in the sacred 
cave—sacred, as there I met, conversed with, ad 
parted for ever from 





CHARLES MOULTON.” 

“« Mysterious being!’ burst from me as I read this 
picture of my father. The appeal in favour of mys 
ter would have been sustained, had I been otherwix 
disposed before receiving our father’s letter.” 

Here Moulton paused a minute or two, and int 
more animated tone resumed, exclaiming— 

“ Confound me, friend Bancroft, if I do not begn 
to think this same word of a thousand meanings, civ 
ization, has not bewildered our brains, and created i 
us a taste for flowers rather than fruit. Have youm 
heard of other men of rank who have rejected the lar 
uries of Europe, and sought peace and tranquillity 
the wilds of America?” 

“ Several such instances,” [ replied, “have bee 
related to me, and the particular circumstances of tw 
very remarkable cases I have had reason to lear 
but, Colonel Moulton, we have both heard of monks 
of the desert—is there not a flame burning after ma 
of these exiles?” 

« Not after me,” rather hastily replied Moulton, “f, 
in fact, I was more solitary in England than in thee 
woods, and along that finest and purest of all rivers— 
And to close all argument about extremes or means 2 
human life, [ am determined to remain and be burial 
where I was born, but I must have an adventure® 
talk abovt afterwards with my Canadian relations. I 
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have examined all the officers from Quebec to Sand- 
wich, and have with me more than necessary docu- 
ments to prove myself the son of Sir Charles Moulton, 
and to identify my father, so that I have in my power 
means to save my sister and her children from the ef- 
fects of the rashness of Morse. I must, indeed, Ban- 
croft, with your aid, have an adventure.” 

The inscrutable Moulton obtained an adventure 
without my aid, and to an extent much more awful 
than he could expect. Whilst the relation of the events 
of his life, given in his expressive manner, chained my 
attention, the moon had risen high over the United 
Siates. The arch above was serene and clear, and 
the stars, like silver spangles, gleamed on the ebon 
vault ; but far over the New York horizon, banks of 
dark and heavy clouds slowly arose. From the south- 
west, gusts of wind burst over the river and forests, 
which became more frequent, and lingered murmur- 
ing along the cliff’ Pauses of death-like silence struck 
Moulton, who paused at the same time in his narra- 
tive, as if obeying the pulses of the elements. The 
midnight of the short Canadian summer had long pass- 
ed before either of us thought of rest; and after the 
playful declaration of Moulton to have an adventure, 
we both sat in silent admiration of the sublime scene 
before us—a scene gaining interest every moment. 

That most beautiful of all electric phenomena, hori- 
zontal lightning, gleamed amid the mountains like 
banks of Camuli, and we soon heard thunder faintly 
on the ear. The sound became more and more distinct, 
and the flashes more vivid. The clouds increased, 
nse, and finally closed over our heads in one dark 
mass, except when the terrific and now rapidly re- 
peated explosions burst, and reverberated, mingled with 
winds, which beat a tempest. 

Before me shone in majesty, amid the gloom, and 
still more appalling light, the intrepidity of the experi- 
enced soldier. Something met my ear like the distress- 
ful screams of human voices, but I regarded the sound 
as the whistling noise produced on the agitated trees. 
Moulton sat still as a statue ; his visage unmoved, as 
the glare exposed them to view. At length he ex- 
claimed—* That is the death-fearing cry of a human 
voice ! That seream is from the river, below the rocks 
of Rosendale.” 

We were both again painfully attentive, until Moul- 
ton started to his feet, ejaculating—* We must fly to 
those voices! I never heard in battle sounds so pierc- 
ae 

To reach the river or Rosendale seemed almost im- 
possible ; but Moulton had gained some knowledge of 
the ground, and appeared as if inspired by what would 
have withered every muscle of an ordinary man.— 
To add to the horror of the night, occasional gusts of 
excessively heavy rain were driven into sheets by the 
wind. It was thus environed, and through woods and 
over rocks not easily passed by day, that just as the 
gleam of morning gave some relief to the sufferers, we 
reached the bank of St. Lawrence, and saw dimly and 
fearfully the cause of the distressful sounds borne by 
the night tempest to the ear of Moulton. A trading 
vessel of the river and lake Ontario, lay on her beam- 
ends, stranded on one of those smail rocky islets, hun- 
dreds of which rise and serve to compose the “ Thou- 
sand Islands.” The stranded vessel and her crew 
were exposed to all the ravings of the fierce north-west, 
about sixty yards from an almost perpendicular wall of 
rock forming the main shore, and at least twice that 
distance from an island, whose granitic fringe frown- 
ed destruction. Between those stony jaws, one wave 
was vomited rapidly after another, while death was 
breathed in deepening blasts, rendered peculiarly ter- 
rible when commingled with the cries from the vessel 
and shore. 

Moulton, who would have braved every difficulty to 
obey the call of suffering, greatly less intense and im- 


minent, was as calm and collected as in the cave of 
silence we had left. The rage of winds and waters, 
and the terrors of human nature, were to his ears alike 
indifferent—but to his heart, the order of relief was 
peremptory, nor did we arrive one moment too soon. 
The light of day was still faint, the thunder had pass- 
ed away in hoarse murmurs, but the storm dashed be- 
fore it the heavy clouds above, and the yielding waves 
beneath. 

When we arrived, we found the family of Rosendale 
on the shore, in distraction—except one. That one 
was a finely formed, but slender made woman, who 
was lashing, with a strength more than masculine, a 
rope to a small cedar tree at the foot of the rock. 

“ My sister,” exclaimed Moulton, turning to me. 

It was the daughter indeed of Sir Charles Moulton. 
She no sooner beheld us, than she pointed to the vessel 
with the single word, “ my husband.” 

On her features there was, might I say, a preterna- 
tural expression of determination. Had she been ar- 
ranging angling lines, her acts could not have been 
more apparently indifferent—Her mother, her chil- 
dren, and the wife of one of Captain Morse’s sailors, 
were alike unable to give assistance ; but they would 
have, in common cases, rendered assistance hopeless.— 
On the ear or motions of Mary Morse, the screams around 
her were mingled with, and swept into the tempest— 
she regarded them not. A small boat was lying high 
on the shore, to which she pointed, coolly, even deli- 
berately observing, 

“Thomas Darden,” the name by which she knew 
her brother, “I have made fast that rope, and could 
we carry the other end—” 

“To the vessel,” energetically replied Moulton. 
“Yes, my —— friend, we will, or die.” 

“ And me with you,” ejaculated the incomparable 
Mary, as we disencumbered ourselves of our coats, 
waistcoats and shoes, and flung the skiff into the angry 
foam. 

In a moment the wife of Morse was at the helm. 
“ Your mother and children,” rose from Moulton. 

“My husband,” replied Mary, as she threw her 
left arm over the helm, and seized the tiller with the 
right. . 

“She seemed, as her black hair streamed, an angel of 
deliverance rising from the river. We sprung into the 
frail bark, which was in an instant struggling with the 
hurrying swells. The features of our pilot seemed 
turned to marble—we were fresh, strong, nerved by 
every motive which could give force to the human 
arm, and in despite of the elements we struck the rock 
below the stem of the wreck. In a moment Mary 
sprung with the activity and strength of a lioness, and 
seized the only shrub, a cedar which grew on the rock. 
The next wave raised and whirled our skiff from the 
islet, and myself and Moulton tossed back towards the 
shore. For a few moments we were over the yawn- 
ing and fearful gulf, but were hurled by a wave to 
shore, and the light skiff shivered to splinters. The 
wave swept us among some bushes witiout our hav- 
ing received any serious injury. ‘ 

The first thought, after having recovered our feet 
and senses, was to look towards the wreck:, without 
the least hope left of being able to save the sufferers, 
now increased by Mary Morse.—The light of day had 
fully displayed the terrors which surrounded thera, but 
it also proved that extreme danger produces many of 
the effects of assured safety. The wind blew wiih 
some less intensity, but the waves, short, quick and 
rolling, presented a barrier altogether impassable by 
swimming. Now was seen three persons of very op- 
posite characters, either from nature or education, de- 
fying the arrows of death. I had no sooner regained 
the use of my limbs, thanI ran to the shore from 
where we had embarked, but I was preceded by 





Moulton. Amid the spray, and holding by the naked , 
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masts, we saw two figures, and instantly from the boil- | wife, “shall never sail in my ship again, she 


ing river rose a strong rope. 


“In death or life,” cried Moulton, “thy reward is }|—and I was—determined never to trust suc 


sure.” 


my orders to go on shore no more than would the mast 
h . 
wife on a wreck, while I went ashore ; so wodnaay 


It was then we saw the entire forecast of Mary | ed together. 


Morse. In the hurry and agitation of our launch, we 
had overlooked a line which Mary held in her left 
hand. ‘This line was made fast to a small hauser, and 
retained with convulsive grasp by the devoted woman, 
when she was thrown on the Island rock. In a storm, 
one seaman is worth a thousand landsmen, and pre- 
cisely the reverse of what Moulton and myself hoped 
and expected, saved the captain, wife and crew. 

The sight of his wife and children, as day broke and 
discovered to him the group on shore, for a moment 
unmanned Morse. Their boat had been long torn 
from the wreck, and to reach the shore by any swim- 
ming within the power of man, seemed madness to at- 
tempt; but when the gallant seaman saw the mother 
of his children in the act of springing into the skiff, 
his presence of mind for a moment forsook him. 

“She must be lost,” he exclaimed, as in the act of 

plunging to certain death. 

“Captain Morse,” cried an aged but gigantic sea- 

man, seizing him with his right hand, and holding by 
one of the remaining shrouds with the other. 

Mary Morse and her two boatmen were already in 
the waves—the husband forgot the winds, waves, his 
own danger, nor did he see the maddening expressions 
of terror made by his children on shore. His repress- 
ed breath and strained eye followed the course of the 
skiff—He was but an instant in suspense ; his wife 
was, as I have related, in his arms. 

“ We can die’together my Mary,” died upon his lips, 
as the old sailor seized, with a sailor’s tact, the line 
falling from the hand of the exhausted Mary. 

A scream of joy burst from the stupefied crew, who 
saw a gleam of hope, and all the deliberate powers of 
Morse were restored in a moment. But another dan- 
ger more fatal, if not averted, now threatened to ren- 
der all precaution unavailing ; it was the hurry of the 
crew who should be foremost on the extended hawser. 
It was at this instant, for the first time, that the voice 
of Morse reached the shore. But it came now, loud, 
clear and dreadful over the water— 

“ Move a foot, you lubbers, and I cut away ;” at the 
same time his hanger glanced in the air. Again all 
was hushed. We saw a manslide on the hawser; ina 
few more seconds he wason shore. He was a stranger, 
and a common sailor, and thus one after another the 
crew came to land, flinging themselves on the ground, 
helpless with fatigue, hunger and fear. 

“ Good God, is not captain Morse and his wife mad ?” 
came from every mouth on shore, who expected them 
to be the first to leave the wreck, and when our strain- 
ing eyes saw one sailor follow another, and the white 
form of Mary clinging to her husband, whilst with eve- 
ry coming wave we expected to see the wreck and all its 
contents washed from the rock. Moulton himself lost 
patience, and bitterly exclaimed, as his flashing eye fell 
upon the dripping and panting seamen— 

“ Wretches!” but his humane feelings checked him, 
as he continued in a subdued tone, “ man is a selfish 
being in the best of his acts.” 

We had no time for moralizing, as our eyes were 
turned with burning intensity towards the wreck, on 
which three persons remained, and the hurricane, 
which had for some time abated, changed from north- 
west to south-east, and again raged with increased fury. 
Thus menaced, the persons on the wreck seemed in 
earnest contention, but the cause of which was after- 
wards explained. 

Captain Morse, as he expressed himself, had sent his 
crew on shore, the most timid and least to be confided 
in first, “ for cowards ought to be always in front.” 


Bat the captain’s orders to go on shore was di 
ed by another of his crew. Bill Sturgeon, the old saik 
or, when Morse pointed to the hawser, shook his head 
muttering— 

“ Avast, captain, you have never seen the back of 
old Bill in danger, nor shall you—I have mutinied, gs 
make the most of your time.” 

It was vain to bandy words, so finally, and with a} 
most overpowering transport, we saw the white clothes 
of Mary drop from the wreck, following another pep 
son.—They were soon on shore—it was Morse and his 
Mary. 

It was with some feelings of shame we were cal}. 
ed to reflect that all was not yet saved, and we werg 
recalled to the lingering form on the wreck by the 
captain and his wife, whose first words were «jj 
Sturgeon.” 

Bill, however, seeing all safe, very composedly sei. 
ed the life-preserving line, and was quickly on his feet 
in Canada. 

The whole world, or the men and women it com 
tains, are employed in the search of roses or 
and#in the search of either, few are disappointed. Cap 
tain Morse was a rose hunter in the very trath; the 
last hope of preserving Rosendale was engulphed in 
the St. Lawrence, the hull of his schooner hung upoy 
a granitic point, and remained there many years, as¢ 
monument of the philosophy of the husband, and the 
soul-absorbing devotion of the wife. But let us notad. 
vance too far before our tale. 

As I had been all my life a rose hunter, though hay. 
ing had my fingers and feet often most wofully stmg 
by nettles, I had become suspicious of finding what I 
would gladly avoid, but in the present instance it slip- 
ped my memory, that there was a nettle or serpentin 
the universe. 

“Oh! our poor Betsy,” ejaculated Bill Sturge, 
looking back on the remains of the schooner. 

“To the bottom let her sink,” cried Morse. As drip 
ping as they were, he raised his wife in his arms, re 
jecting most disdainfully all assistance. “ By my tim 
bers, no bottom shall bear this freight but my breast” 
—and he marched off with his charge as if she had 
had been an infant, his distracted family weeping, 
laughing, and raving around them. ‘ 

There is a trait in the human character, but greatly 
most conspicuous in woman. These delicate beings 
shrink before a breeze, but smile at a tempest—and 
they stand anappalled before real danger, and trem 
ble with very timidity when that danger has been 
met, braved, and is passed. Mary Morse saw her hue 
band standing over the raging guif; she knew that 
with him was the means to preserve the home of her 
babes; she saw before her, if she had reflected, the 
fiercest frowns of rnin, but she reflected not; she 
heard not the threatening turmoil, but she felt the 
whole influence of that principle which carried the 
Maid of Orleans to the field, and which inspired the 
mother of General Greene, and Mary Morse saw not 
death until “ the bitterness of death was passed.” 
The chords then relaxed; the eye, fixed in purpose, 
became mild and unsteady. The tears, scbs, and ca- 
resses of her daughter; the silken lip and fingers of 
her babe, and “Oh, dear Mary, here is Tommy ; don’t 
you hear the little one?” from her mother. 

Mary seemed ina delirium—casting a glance on 
her husband, burst into a hysterical laugh, exclaiming, 
“Oh yes! I know—you wanted to drown me, ha, ha!” 
I was shocked, and so was the much more penetrat- 
ing Moulton, but his consummate knowledge of hu- 





“ By heavens, this freah water sailor,” meaning his | man nature applied a speedy and effective remedy to 
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the mental malady. He saw the re-actiop on the mind 
of Mary, and struck the deepest chord of her feelings 
by exclaiming, with a levity I could not then understand. 
“Captain Morse, is all your money lost in the Betsy ?” 
Morse cast a vacant look on the interrogator, and re- 
plied, “ my money ?” 
“Yes, your money,” coolly, in appearance, grumbled 


“Upon my soul,” said Morse, “ but there is a squall 
in your face, Tom Darden, and I would gladly know 
from what quarter”— 

“ That you shall soon know,” replied the supposed 
Darden, pulling from his coat pocket a paper, which 
he turned to Morse, who no sooner cast his eyes on the 
writing, but his face became first pale, then flashed 
fiery red ; his whole soul was convulsed, and exploded, 
as he sprung to his feet; and, rushing into a gmall in- 
ner room, from which he brought forth a trunk, jerk- 
ing it open as he sat down; casting a look of stern 
defiance on Moulton, exclaiming— 

“No, you pirate under false colors, I have not lost 
all. Bill Sturgeon, come here, this is yours,” handing 
him at the same time what he swore was less than his 
wages. “ But—that land shark.” 

This rapid colloquy, and change of character, had 
its full effect on Mary. Her eyes, a moment before 
wild and vacant, regained their lustre and natural ex- 
pression, and she was again the daughter of Sir Charles 
Moulton. The first object which met her returning 
reason was her husband in the act of handing money 
to Bill Sturgeon; her beautiful boy grasping with in- 
expressible delight the left arm of his father; her in- 
fant ready to spring on her bosom, from the hands of 
its grandmother ; her daughter weeping on her shoul- 
der, and the impurturbable and inscrutable Moulton 
viewing the group with a visage concealing the really 

absorbing interest he felt. 

Mary, clasping her infant to her breast, threw her- 
self at the feet of her husband, placing their babe in 
his arms, observing in a voice and manner, which, to 
be felt must have been seen— 

“James, these are our own; none can take but him 
who gave,” tenderly turning to their children. “Have 
we not escaped a storm we did not expect? and why 
temble befure what”— 

“TI care not a rope yarn for’— interrupted the indig- 
nant Morse; “ but a pirate, a shark—no explanations,” 
seeing Moulton apparently ready to reply; “ [ would 
rather take another north-wester in my teeth, than the 
breath of such a In two days, I shall be out of 
Rosendale, with a cargo worth ten million times all 
the land and money ever you possessed.” 

“Yes, by my soul, I rejoice, I now know the value 
of what I have saved from the wreck.—Bill, you lit- 
tle admiral, you look so much like your mother that 
you are worth all Canada; and you,” drawing his first 
torn, his daughter, to his bosom, “you are so much 
like your father, that I hope you may never have to 
save a craven-hearted from a rock.” 

On the scene befvre him was fixed the retiring but 
now tearful eye of Moulton. The expression of sensi- 
bility was too well concealed, however, to be observed 
by the excited family. They forgot in the mingling 
emotions of the moment, that in a few hours they had 
another home to seek—but the subsiding pagsions of 
Morse were again raised to no ordinary height by Moul- 
ton, who observed, in a kind of under tone, 

“What a heaven will Rosendale be in a few short 
days.” 

“A what?” demanded the enraged Morse; “you 
do not intend to reside here, then, I suppose ?” 

“But I do intend so,” replied the provoking Moul- 
ton, repeating— 


———“‘ League with you I seek, 
And mutual amity, so-strait, so close, 














That I with you must dwell, or you with me 
Henceforth”. 
‘  “ As when a prowling wolf, 

Whom hunger drives to seek new haunts for prey, 
Watching” —— 





Résponded Mary Morse, her eye armed with a wea- 
pon which would have pierced the bosom of real guilt. 

To Morse himself the whole was not far from Greek; 
he merely understood Moulton expressed an invitation 
to himself and family to reside as tenants in Rosendale, 
and if any addition could have been made to the bit- 
terness of his wrath, it would have been affected by 
such an insult—Mary, who understocd the poetry, but 
not the allusion, was still more than her husband ex- 
asperated against such ingratitude, and neither were 
in a temper to make terms with their oppressor. Their 
tormentor was indeed in a humour to test their pa- 
tience, subjoining— 

“Very well, captain and Mrs. Morse, if you are de- 
termined to quit “the happy valley,” and refuse my 
kind offer, I have a sister, as good, as tender, and as 
faithful a wife and mother as Mary Morse; and she is 
married to as careless, blustering and noble-minded a 
—ship-master.—Why, it was not long since my sister 
saved her captain from the wreck of his vessel. Now 
I shall invite this same sister and her husband, with 
their children, they have three, into Rosendale.” 

“ Are these relatiuns acquainted with you?” inter- 
rupted Morse’ 

“ But very slightly,” replied Moulton. 

“God help them,” muttered Morse, “they have 
much bad weather before them.” 

“Perhaps their voyage in life may not be so very 
stormy, though they may have Thomas Darden as a 
fellow passenger,” very solemnly replied Moulton. 
“Come, Captain Morse, do not be so very severe, re- 
member I risked my life this very day to”— 

“Save my life, and drive me to beggary with my 
family; blast such favours, and the man who can boast 
of them” — 

“It is plain,” rejoined Moulton, smiling, “that you 
were never very remarkable for patience, and I have 
never been much inclined to betting, but I will now 
stake this fifty pound purse that the time will come 
when that young admiral of your’s will call me uncle, 
and his mother will say, brother Gardner.” 

“Thunder and lightning,” vociferated Morse, “the 
time will come when your head will be broke’—and 
he was suiting the act to the words, until calmed by 
his family. 

As soon as this cloud had passed, Moulton continued : 

“If it was not too stormy to be heard, I would pro- 
pose giving sume short explanation to these people, and 
am very well convinced I could prevail on them to 
stay and reside at Rosendale. What do you think, 
Mr. Bancroft?” 

As I knew that they would indeed be reconciled to 
remain, and willieg to let Moulton unravel the plot in 
his own manner, I replied —*Soft words putteth away 
strife.” 

“ Mark me, stranger,” replied Morse, “I am willing 
to hear his palaver, so it be the last.” 

“ With these terms I agree,” replied Moulton, “ un- 
less you should yourselves be willing to soften their ri- 
gour.” 

And then, with inimitable impudence as they 
thought, he took a seat between husband and wife, 
and commenced by relating, in substance, what has 
been already shown in this tale, carefully locating the 
residence of his father, and the place of his own birth 
on the Hudson, and concealing the time of the death 
of his mother. He then went on to state that he came 
to America in search of his father, and found him dead, 
having left an only daughter, whe had been married 
to a master of a vessel~—deseribing to the wife every 
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thing, of persons, ages, and fortune, which, names ex- 
cepted, applied exactly to Morse and his family. He 
was heard with intense interest, which became indeed 
painful as he advanced. When he came to describe 
the shipwreck, the wife in the storm, their final escape, 
and the frantic transports of the family, verging from 
despair to maddening joy, his hearers were carried 
with him to reality, but they interrupted him not. 

“T found the affairs of my relatives desperate,” con- 
tinued Moulton,” and I resolved to lay in a rich store 
of happiness to my own heart. I sought up and pur- 
chased every obligation against my brother-in-law—I 
paid every debt, and secured every mortgage. You 
can hardly believe, I see in your countenances, that 
your hard hearted creditor could be generous to even 
the only relation he had, but here are the proofs.” 

Moulton then produced an envelope, which he 
handed to Morse, desiring him to open it. There was 
now an undefined suspicion rising in the minds of 
Morse and Mary, which became strengthened as the for- 
mer opened the papers—but what was their astonish- 
ment when the name of James Morse, in his own 


——s 
in utter amazement. A moment of b; : 
was broken by Mary Morse, who, done ee 
trating eye on Moulton, and then clasping her ae 
on her temples, murmured, “ My father never he 
had any children but me.” — 

“ Mary Morse,” demanded Moulton, “look on that 
rude, rough stone cottage”—she obeyed. « Jn that te. 
nement, Mary, I was born—your father was Sir Charles 
Moulton, and he was mine also.” 

“ Heaven support me,” ejaculated the delighted wife 
and sister, as she was, for the first time, enfolded ing 
brother’s arms. 

Some years have passed since the shipwreck. The 
admiral, as his unele calls him, is a fine, noble boy 
and little Tommy has long learned to tell his playmates 
that uncle Moulton is almost as good as his papa. The 
feeling with which that uncle has concealed from hig 
sister the dark part of their father’s conduct is beyond 
all praise. 

he last time I visited this family, we spent the 
evening in the Mountain Convent, by invitation of the 
Hermit; we beheld together the rich landscape, the 





hand-writing, appeared. The husband and wife stood 


still remaining wreck, and talked over former days, 
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WituiaM Penn was born in London, in 1644. He 
was the only son of William Penn, of the county of 
Wilts, Vice-admiral of England in the time of Crom- 
well, and afterwards knighted by king Charles II. for 
his successful services against the Dutch. He appears 
to have been seriously inclined from his youth, having 
imbibed religious impressions as early as his twelfth 
year, which were soon afierwards confirmed by the 
ministry of Thomas Loe, an eminent preacher among 
the people called Quakers, then newly associated in 
religious fellowship. In his fifteenth year, he was, 
notwithstanding, éntered as a gentleman commoner 
of Christ-church, Oxford, where, meeting with some 
other students who were devoutly inclined, they ven- 
tured to hold private meetings among themselves, 
wherein they both preached and prayed. This gave 
great offence to the heads of the college, by whom 
these zealous tyros were at first only confined for 
non-conformity; but persisting in their religious ex- 
ercises, they were finally expelled the university. On 
his return home, his father endeavoured in vain to 
divert him from his religious pursuits, as being likely 
to stand in the way of his promotion in the world ; 
and at length, finding him inflexible in what he now 
conceived to be his religious duty, beat him severely, 
and turned him out of doors. Relenting, however, 
at the intercession of his mother, and hoping to gain 
his point by other means, he sent his son to Paris, in 
company with some persons of quality; whence he 
returned so well skilled in the French language, and 
other polite accomplishments, that he was again joy- 
fully received at home. After his return from France, 
he was admitted of Lincoln's Inn, with a view of 
studying the law, and continued there till his twenty- 
second year, when his father committed to him the 
management of a considerable estate in Ireland—a 
circumstance which unexpectedly proved the occasion 
of his family adhering to the despised cause of the 
Quakers, and devoting himself to a religious life. At 
Cork, he met again with 'l'homas Loe, the person whose 
preaching had affected him so early in life. At a meet- 
ing in that city, Loe began his declaration with these 
penetrating words: “ There is a faith that overcomes 
the world, and there is a faith that is overcome by 
the world ;” which so affected Penn, that from that 
time he constantly attended the meetings of the Qua- 
kers, though in a time of hot persecution. He was 
soon afterwards, with many others, taken at a meeting 
in Cork, and carried before the mayor, by whom they 
were committed to prison; but young Penn was soon 
released, on application tothe earl of Orrery, then 
lord president of Munster. His father being informed 
of his conduct, remanded him home ; and, finding him 
unaltembly determined to abide by his own convic- 
tions of duty, in respect to plainness of speech and 
deportment, he would have compounded with him, if 
he would only have consented to remain uncovered 
before the king, the duke (afterwards James II.) and 
himself. Being disappointed in this, he could no 
longer endure the sight of his son, and a second time 
drove him from his family. Yet after awhile, be- 
coming convinced of his integrity, he permitted him 
to return; and though he never openly countenanced 
him, he would use his interest to get him released, 
when imprisoned for his attendance at religious meet- 
ings. In the year 1668, in the twenty-fourth year of 
his age, Penn first appeared as a minister and an 
author; and it was on account of his second essay, 
entitled the Sandy Foundation Shaken, that he was 
imprisoned in the Tower, where he remained seven 
months, _ which time he wrote his most cele- 

I ‘ 





brated work, No Cross no Crown, and finally obtained 
his release from confinement by an exculpatory vin- 
dication, under the title of Innocency with her open 
Face. In 1670, the meetings of dissenters were for- 
bidden, under severe penalties. The Quakers, how- 
ever, believing it their religious duty, continued to 
meet as usfal; and when forcibly kept out of their 
meeting-houses, they assembled as near to them as 
they could in the street. At one of these meetings, 
William Penn preached to the people thus assembled 
for divine worship; for which pious action he was 
committed to Newgaie, and, ai the session at the Old 
Bailey, was indicted for “ being presen! at, and preach- 
ing to, an unlawful, seditious, and riotous assembly.” 
He pleaded his own cause, though menaced by the 
recorder, and was finally acquitted by the jury; but 
he was, nevertheless, detained in Newgate, and the 
jury fined. Sir William died this year, fully reconciled 
to his son, to whom he left a plentiful estate, taking 
leave of him in these memorable words: “Son William, + 
let nothing in this world tempt you to wrong your 
conscience. So will you keep peace at home, whicl¥ 
will be a feast to you in a day of trouble.’ Shortly 
after this eveni, Penn travelled, in the exercise of his 
ministry, into Holland and Germany. In the year 
1672, he married Gulielma Maria Springett, whose 
father (Sir William) having been killed at the siege 
of Bamber, in the civil wars, her mother had married 
Isaac Penington, of Chalfont, in Bucks, an eminent 
minister and writer among the Quakers. In 1677, in 
company with George Fox and Robert Barclay, the 
celebrated apologist, he again set sail on a religious 
visit to Holland and Germany, where he and his 
friends were received by many pious persons as the 
ministers of Christ, particularly at Herwerden, by the 
princess Elizabeth of the Rhine, daughter of the king 
of Bohemia, and grand-daughter of James I. of Eng- 
land. The persecutions vf dissenters continuing to 
rage, notwithstanding their repeated applications to 
parliament for sufferance and protection, William Penn 
now turned his thoughts towards a settlement in the 
new world, as a place where himself and his friends 
might enjoy their religious opinions without molesta- 
tion, and where an example might be set to the nations 
of a just and righteous government. “There may be 
room there,” said he, “though not here, for such a 
holy experiment.” He therefore, in 1681, solicited a 
patent from Charles II. for a province in North Ame- 
rie». which the king readily granted, in consideration 
of .us father’s services, and of a debt still due to him 
from the crown. Penn soon afier published a descrip- 
tion of the province, proposing easy terms of settle- 
ment to such as might be disposed to go thither. He 
also wrote to the Indian natives, informing them of his 
desire to hold his possession with their conseni and 
good will. He then drew up the Fundamentdl Cou- 
stitution of Pennsylvania, and the following year ise 
published the Frame of Government, a law of wiuch 
code held out a greater degree of religious liberty than 
had at that time been allowed in the world. “ All 
persons living in this province, who confess and ac- 
knowledge the One Almighty and Eternal God to be 
the Creator and Upholder, and Ruler of the world, 
and that hold themselves obliged in conscience to live 
peaceably and justly in civil society, shall in no wise 
be molested or prejudiced for their religious persuasion 
or practice, in matters of faith and worship; nor shall 
they be compelled at any time to frequent or maintain 
any religious worship, place or ministry whatsoever.” 
Upon the publication of these proposals, many respect- 
able families removed to the new province; the city 
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of Philadelphia was laid out, upon the banks of the 
Delaware; and in 1682, the proprietor visited his 
newly-acquired territory, where he remained about 
two years, adjusting its concerns, and establishing a 
friendly intercourse with his colonial neighbours ; 
during which period no less than fifty sail arrived 
with settlers from England, Ireland, Wales, Holland, 
and Germany. Soon after Penn returned to England, 
king Charles died; and the respect which James LI. 
bore to the Jate admiral, who had recommended his 
son to his favour, procured to him free access at court. 
He made use of this advantage to solicit the discharge 
of his persecuted brethren, fifieen hundred of whom 
remained in prison at the decease of the late king. 
In 1686, having taken lodgings at Kensington, to be 
near the court, he published a Persuasive to Modera- 
tion towards Dissenting Christians, &c., humbly sub- 
mitted to the King and his great Council, which is 
thought to have hastened, if it did not occasion, the 
king’s proclamation for a general pardon, which was 
followed the next year by his suspension of the penal 
laws. At the revolution, in 1688, Penn’s intimacy 
with the abdicated monarch created suspicions, of 
which he repeatedly cleared himself before authority, 
until he was accused by a profligate wretch, whom 
the parliament afterwards declared to be a cheat and 
an.impostor. Not caring to expose himself to the oaths 
of such a man, he withdrew from public notice, till 
1693. In that year, threugh the mediation of his friends 
at court, he was once iaore admitted to plead his own 
cause before the king and council, and was again ac- 
quitted of all suspicien of guilt. The most generally 
known production of his temporary seclusion bears the 
title of Fruits of Solitude, in Reflections and Maxims 
relating to the Conduct of Human Life. Not long after 
his restoration to society, he lost his wife, Gulielma, 
to which he said all his other troubles were as nothing 
in comparison. He travelled, however, in the same year 
in the west of England, and in the next prosecuted an 
application to parliament for the relief of his friends, 
the Quakers, in the case of oaths. In the year 1696, 
he married a second wife, Hannah, the daughter of 
Thomas Callowhill, an eminent merchant of Bristol, 
and soon after buried his eldest son, Springeti, a re- 
markably pious and promising youth. In 1698, he 
travelled in Ireland, and resided the following year at 
Bristol. In 1699, he again sailed for Pennsy]vania, 
with his second wife and family, intending to make 
his province the place of their future residence ; but 
advantage was taken of his absence to undermine 
proprietary governments, under colour of the king’s 
prerogative, and he thought it necessary to return to 
England again in 1701. After his arrival, the measure 
was laid aside, and Penn became once more welcome 
at court, on the accession of queen Anne. In 1710, 
finding the air near the city to disagree with his de- 
clining health, he took a handsome seat in Bucking- 
hamshire, at which he continued to reside during the 
remainder of his life. In the year 1712, he had three 
distinct fits of the apoplectic kind. The last of these 
so impaired his memory and understanding as to ren- 
der him ever after unfit for public action; but he con- 
tinued to deliver, in the meeting at Reading, short, 
but sound and sensible expressions. In 1717, he 
searcely knew his old acquaintance, or could walk 
without leading. He died in 1718. The writings of 
Penn (first published in two vol folio) bespeak 
his character as a Christian and philanthropist. Of 
his abilities as a politician and legislator, the prosperity 
of Pennsylvania is a lasting monument. 
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were suddenly frightened from the uninhabited island 
of Juan Fernandez, where they had been lying a 
anchor, by the appearance of three Spanish armed 
ships. They retreated in such a hurry that they lef 
behind them a Mosquito Indian, who had f 
them through pure affection, and whom they had 
named William. a 

Three years and two months after the poor Indian 
had been abandoned in that utter solitude, a second 
expedition of English Buccaneers, many of whom had 
been with the first, and were acquainted with William, 
came to Juan Fernandez. These acquaintances were 
naturally anxious to know what had become of their 
former companion, and to see if they could find 
traces of him, but with small hope of finding him stil 
there and alive; as soon as they were near enough 
went in a boat and hastened to the shore. Dampier, 
who though merely a common sailor and a freebooter, 
was a man of some feeling and considerable talent, 
(afterwards displayed in an account he wrote of his 
travels and adventures.) was in the boat, as also g 
Mosquito Indian named Robin. As they drew neg 
to land they saw, to their astonishment and pleasure, 
William standing by the sea-side waiting to receive 
them. Dampier’s account of this unhoped-for meeting 
is truly affecting. “ Robin, his countryman, was the 
first who leaped ashore from the boat, and running to 
his brother Moskito-man, threw himself flat on hig 
face at his feet, who, helping him up and embrcing 
him, fell flat with his face on the ground at Robin's 
feet, and was by him taken up also. We stood with 
pleasure to behold the surprise, tenderness, and s 
lemnity of this interview, which was exceedi 
affectionate on both sides; and when their ceremo- 
nies were over, we also that stood gazing at them 
drew near, each of us embracing him we had found 
here, who was overjoyed to see so many of his 
friends come hither, as he thought, purposely to fetch 
him.” 

The Spaniards, who in all probability would have 
put him to death as an ally of their persecutom the 
Buccaneers, had known of his being in the island; 
their ships had several times stopped there, and sent 
men in pursyit of him, but William with his local 
knowledge, had always contrived to escape. When 
he was left on the island William happened to have 
with him a musket, a knife, a small horn of powder, 
and a few shot. “When his ammunition was expend- 
ed,” says Dampier, “he contrived, by notching his 
knife, to saw the barrel of his gun into small pieces, 
wherewith he made harpoons, lances, hooks, and & 
long knife, heating the pieces of iron first in the fire, 
and then hammering them out as he pleased with 
stones. This may seem strange to those not acquainted 
with the sagacity of the Indians; but it is no more 
than what the Moskito-men were accustomed t i 
their own country.” The clothes, after the fasbion of 
the English sailors, which he had on when abandoned, 
had long been worn out, and he had now only a goat 
skin about his waist. He had made himself fishing 
lines by cutting the skins of seals into thongs. “He 
had built himself a hut, half a mile from the sea 
shore, which he lined with goats’ skins and slept on 
his couch or darbecu of sticks raised about two feet 
from the ground, and spread with goats’ skins.” He 
saw the two Buccaneer ships that now came to his 
release the day before they anchored, and knew, from 
the style in which they manceuvred, that they must 
be manned by his friends the English. On this happy 
discovery he hastened and killed two goats, which he 
dressed with such vegetables as the island produced, 
and had this treat ready for his friends the moment 
they landed. “And,” as Captain Burney, the histo 


rian of the Buccaneers, observes, “there surely has. 





first cruize in the South Sea in the year 1681, they 


seldom been a more fair and joyful occasion for fest 
vity.” 
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THE LEGEND OF THE ROCK. 








Original. 
THE LEGEND OF THE ROCK. 


« A granitic hummock, that rises on the western bank of the Atabapo, where it enters the Rio Temi, bears the following tradition. In one of their hostile 
excursions for the conquest of souls, (a la conquista espiritual) the missionaries of San Fernando discovered a Guahiba woman with her three children, engaged 
in preparing the four of Cassiva. The father had gone to fish, and resistance was impossible. She was taken captive with her children, and subsequently by a 
cruel resolution separated from them. Conveyed alone towards the missions of the Rio Negro, going up the Atabapo, and slightly bound, she was seated at the 
bow of the boat, iguorant of the fate that awaited her; but she judged by the direction of the sun that she was removed farther and farther from her but and 
native country, She succeeded in breaking her bonds, threw herself into the water, and swam to the left bank of the Atabapo. The current carried her toa 
shelf of rock, which bears her name to this day. She landed, and took shelter in the woods, but the presiden: of the missions ordered the Indians to row to the 
shore, and follow the traces of the Guahiba. In the evening she was brought back. Stretched upon the rock (La Piedra de la Madre) a cruel punishment was 
inflicted on her with those straps of manatee leather, which serve for whips in that country, and which the alcades always use. The unhappy woman, her hands 
tied behind her back with strong stalks of mavacure, was then dragged to the mission of Javita.” Afterward she succeeded in making her escape, and rejoined 
her children; but she was not allowed to remain with them, but being again separated, and sent to one of the missions of the Upper Oronoko, she died, refusing 


all kinds of nourishment, as the savages do in great calamities. 
and Bonpland’s Travels in South America. 


“Such is the remambrance annexed to this fatal rock to Piedra de la Madre.”—Humboldfe 


Ir is a simple tale, and simply told, 
Of one most lowly; yet, whose steps had trac’d 
The path of sorrow. “T'was rehearsed to me 
By an old seaman, as one moonlight night, 
We lay becalm’d upon the placid deep: 
Our canvas spread to meet the wish’d for breeze, 
And our hearts threbbing with the thoughts of home, 
And all its nameless blessings. “T'was a scene 
Of pure and gentle beauty: and I stood, 
Leaning in sadness o’er the vessel's side, 
And gazed far off, where in the boundless world 
Of dashing waves a thousand sparkles glanc’d : 
Then to the distant shore, and, as I mark’d, 
*Midst the dim outline of imagin’d things, 
Where proud and lone one lofty summit rear’d 
Its barren front, that aged man drew nigh ;— 
And whilst he pour’d into my listening ear, 
The tale of woes that rock had been the scene, 
Methought if thus my stricken heart could feel, 
That, by misfortune wrung, had almost grown 
Callous to human wrongs, how soft the sigh 
Of balmy pity, from some youthful breast, 
Thai ne’er had sorrow known, till known the fate 
Of the poor lone Guahiba! 
She was one 
Upon whose brow the southern skies had look’d; 
As they look smiling down upon thy heights, 
O fair Cordilleras! with snowy brows, 
Above the lightning’s path. Or far beneath— 
Where shadowy vale, or green acacian groves, 
Flush’d with the early bloom of fruit and flow’r, 
Breathe out their fragrant life. There was thy home, 
O lost and lovely one! thy quiet rest— 
Chosen, like some meek spirit’s, from the waste 
And cheerless world: and there secluded still, 
Might thy pure life have pass’d, as some calm stream 
Unknown to song, had not the ruthless hand 
And iron heart of man engraved thy name 
Upon the rock for ever. One sweet eve, 
Fast by that distant shore, a lonely boat 
O'er the blue waters glanc’d; and soft and low 
A strain of music fill’d the list’ning breeze, 
As on its silver wings far off it bore 
To wild-wood haunts, the lovely praise of Him— 
Of Him—the crucified—whose holy brow, 
Was press’d with thorny crown, that man might know 
The soft, fair touch of peace. Yet there was one, 
To whose wild bosom naught of comfort came— 
One breaking heart in silent grief unsooth’d : 
The lost Guahiba—They had torn away 
The chords that clasp’d her best affections round, 
And left them all to wither: like the vine, 
Whose bright, green tendrils have been once unbound; 
They bloom no more, and she—could she forget ? 
Ah! sooner life itself’ Her foot had climb’d 
Those sunny hills, and she had look’d upon 
The burning clouds, and listen’d to the sound 
Of spirits murm'ring in the viewless blast, 
Until she long’d to take the cleaving wings 





Of the meek dove, and fold them up within 
Her own green wilds. 
Thus wrapt in pensive thought 
That lone one sat, her throbbing temples press’d 
Upon her bonded hands, and like a veil 
O’er her dark brow long waving tresses flung : 
Till sudden recollection seem’d to flash, 
Over the spirit of her dream-like trance, 
And woke her up to grief. That lonely stream 
Swept calm and silent still, but where, oh! where 
Her much-lov’d native land? The setting sun 
Flush’d up the golden waters, but he look’d 
On her forsaken home. With piercing shriek 
And fearless bound that wat’ry distance clear’d, 
She gain’d the forest-shore;—her gentle step, 
Fleet as the mountain Llama’s, trod the waste 
Of green savannahs, and, when evening flung 
Its shadows o’er the scene, she lay beneath 
The tall rank grass, and slept, fann’d by the wing 
Of humming fly, bringing remembrance sweet 
Of her own land of songs. 
Ay—-sleep thou on, 
Fond dreamer! with thy pure and lovely thoughts 
Of by-gone joys; for soon the spoiler’s hand 
Shall chain thy tameless heart, until it break 
With all a captive’s woes. Or, while thou may’st, 
Return, oh! yet return to thy lov’d wilds— 
Thy quiet valley, bright with sparkling foam 
Of mimic waterfalls—thy rocky hut— 
And at its lonely door the snowy flash 
Of chestnut bloom—and in its deep recess 
Thy heart’s rich treasures. Thou wilt not forget 
The fond endearmeants of thy darling babes : 
That little cherish’d one, with tott’ring step, 
Guided by thy sure hand, and following eye 
As wild with infant sport, it stretches forth, 
To grasp with tiny hand, the orange stems, 
Then cast them heedlessly. Or dearer still 
To guard thy baby’s slumbers—fan its cheek— 
And feel the pressure of its small, soft lips, 
Cradled upon thy bosom—list to hear 
Its gentle breathings, and its laugh of glee, 
As it wakes up to bliss. é 
But thou must wake 
Within no soft embrace ; no more shalt sit, 
Beneath the shadow of the tamarind trees, 
Binding thy tresses with their fragrant leaves : 
Or telling ’midst thy toils of those dark griéfs 
That came like clouds upon a day of smiles. 
Thou wilt return no more—a ling’ring death, 
The captive’s fate, is thine ; but,thou shalt live 
In deathless song, and, as beneath thy rock, 
The lonely boatman on his oar shall rest, 
Thy name shall mingle with his utter’d vow, 
And he will list to catch thy wailing voice, 
In ev’ry fitful blast, or wand’ring forth 
To distant valleys, seek the quiet spot, 
Where Oronoko pours its golden waves, 
And the Guahiba sleeps at last in peace. 
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Ir is many years ago, Mr. Editor, since I departed 
from this goodly city for the south. I am just in the 
mood to enter the bark of memory, and if you desire 
will introduce you to some of the pretty faces, and 
pleasant incidents of a wedding week in the past. 

*T was a most bitter morning in February. “Some 
news for you! Great news!” said Frank, as he opened 
the door of the dining-room, holding in his hand a 
bundle of folded papers and an open letter. I have 
always disliked these sudden pieces of wondrous in- 
telligence. Perhaps I got the feeling from an old 
uncle, who was always seized with a violent tremor 
when he heard of news, because he had, at one time 
of his life, been expecting a fortune on the death of 
a rich relative, who, when he passed off, left him 
only a folio Latin dictionary, with a treatise upon 
Greek quantity. “Guess,” said Frank; “guess what 
it is!” 

“TI can’t guess ; I never could; it’s reasoning against 
too many odds.” 

“Oh! guess; why can’t you?” 

“ For heaven's sake tell me, or I shall be desperate!” 

“ Well, let us find the ladies ; all must hear it at the 
same time, for all must hear it immediately. Robin,” 
said Frank, “ tell the young ladies that I am just from 
the post office, and have something of very great con- 
sequence to communicate to them.” 

Robin’s face instantly grew to the importance of his 
message. He marched slowly out of the room ; seem- 
ing to feel that his consequence was not at all dimi- 
nished by the order he had received. In a few minutes 
three pretty girls came bouncing in; one, the sister of 
my friend Frank, the others, two of her early and in- 
timate friends. 

“Good morning, young ladies,” said Frank ; “ though 
you would not so far flatter me as to keep the break- 
fast table at a pause, while my toilette was arranging 
itself in a becoming manner, for the presence of three 
belles, yet, I no sooner give you the promise of news, 
than you come bursting into the room, as though all 
flying from some sudden and passionate declaration of 
love. Excite woman’s curiosity, and what becomes 
of her indifference !” 

“Ah! just like you, Mr. Frank,” said one of them, 
with a pretty smile,“ you are always throwing out 
some bold slap against the sex, relying on its kind 
opinion for your excuse. Woman's curiosity! the old 
story again! How do you know that we have not 
thus come hastily down to assure ourselves of your 
sanity, after your desperate flirtation with that lovely 
Miss , at the party last night?” 

Frank’s cheek tinged; but his eye sparkled and 
spirit rallied. “I retract, what is ungracious towards 
the sex, fhy most charming friend ; mischief is indige- 
nous with some natures; I am but too much honoured 
by the thought that my flirtations should strike your 
observations.” 

All was right again. Frank had ever been a lucky 
fellow with the girls. There was a something about 
him that won his way. Open, gallant, bold, and merry; 
he could have power with them, only by marrying.— 
“ But the letter, the letter,’ said I; “are we not to 
have it ?—a letter of great consequence before a wed- 
cing, and about the wedding! I confess | feel anxious; 
what does it mean?” 

“ Pray let us hear, Mr. Frank,” said one of the ladies. 

“Oh! I am dying to know,” said another. 

“ Dying,” said Frank, “ you ladies are always dying 
for something ; but listen, I will read :— 





‘Clear Fount Hall, Feb, 1835 
‘Dear Frank—News for you, indeed! wil] you be. 
lieve it? Can I write it? It’s over here ; after all we're 
to have no wedding at the Hall. * * * Make 
of it. —_ 


‘ Yours as ever, L. D2” 


“No wedding!” exclaimed the ladies, in utter 
amazement, their cheeks turning pale. 

“Good heavens!” said I; “ what does it mean? 
Have we harboured among us another young Lochin. 
var, to bear off the bride? has an engagement so gin. 
cere been by any accident dissolved? Impossible! 
| Come, Frank, give me the letter; you are amusj 
yourself with your power; perhaps I can discover 
something in it which you withhold from our discre. 
tion.” 

“ No,” said Frank, “1 read over the words as they 
are; ‘ we are to have no wedding at the hall ;—make 
the most of it.” What say you, ladies? Suppose, Miss 
Julia, that the morning of your wedding day had ar. 
rived, and that this sudden curtain had fallen before 
your glittering hopes ; what would you think of your. 
self?” 


“ Say, rather,” said Julia, “ what would I think of 
my intended? Ah! speak not of the inconstaney of 
woman ; home, in all its dear associations, is too much 
her province, to admit it for a moment.” 

“ How,” thought I, “do such sentiments touch the 
heart, when coming from the lips of a pretty gitl, like 
you?” Think not, friend Editor, that { uttered such 
romance. 

“ Girls,” said Julia, “ Mr. Frank is playing upon our 
hopes, I am sure; he wishes to see how they bear 
disappointnient. But what’s to be done? we were to 
be off in an hour; should be at the ‘ Hall’ by one; 
and witness the wedding this evening.” Concluding 
this, she suddenly relieved Frank from his right of 
possession in the letter, ran to the other end of the 
room, and read it. All awaited the result. - Frank 
still in his triumph—the girls curiosity itself—I admir- 
ing the artless, lovely reader. “Oh! girls! girls!” 
said Julia, with a merry laugh, “ only think!—think! 
that N. is to be married in church.” 

“In church! in church!” exclaimed all. “Ab! 
Frank, you're a pretty knight, to receive messages from 
young ladies; torment, and never tell them! Well, 
now that we have the fact, we'll excuse you; but 
make you do double duty at the wedding.” 

“I like to have the ladies in my power,” said Frank; 
“but esteem myself most happy thus to be made to 
atone my triumph.” 

“ Let us hear,” said his sister, “ what Frank’s mis- 
chief omitted in the letter.” 

Julia read—* It’s over here; after all we're to have 
no wedding at the hall. Clerk of Court is dead; can 
get no license. Fifty dollars out of any parson who will 
marry them without! Set off for A , in an hour 
and a half in riding-dresses ; will be married at two in 
the church. Whip hard, and you may yet, after reading 
this, be in time to meet us. Make the most of it. Yours, 
as ever, L. D.” 

“ Well, ladies, I am glad the mystery is unravelled,” 
said I, “ and that you are not disappointed ; we have 
only to bring a carriage instantly to the door, and may 
yet be in time for the romantic scene in the church at 
A——. It will be quite an incident. I shall have 
much to tell of the heroism of your southern brides, 
when I return to the city of right angles. I doubt 
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whether a Philadelphia lassie would consent, even at 
the risk of never being married, to walk in her riding 
dress up the long, still aisles of a church. Yet why 
shouldn’t she ? there’s some adventure in it!” 

“ A carriage and four will be at the door in fifteen 
minutes,” said Frank. “I felt that I owed you all thus 
much, young ladies; as I intended to divert myself for 
a moment with the disappointment of your hopes. Let 
me beg you to hasten—double quick time, and all will 
be well. Oliver,” said Frank to me; won't you ride 
with us? I’m sure we can find room for you.” 

“Thank you,” I answered; “ before calling on these 
ladies, I made arrangements at my hotel to set off for 
the ‘ Hall’ at two o'clock. I have only to hasten 
them, and shall be at A as soon as any of you. 
Till then, adieu; I may meet you on the way. We 
must witness this wedding.” I hurried off; the ladies 
were already up stairs in the midst of their trunks and 
servants; in twenty minutes I found myself on the 
road to A , Frank's carriage, on a sweeping trot, 
not far before. I never travel with young ladies, if I 
can help it, Mr. Editor; and never will, until I am 
married. I don’t like it, and, if I chose, eould give 
you a page of reasons. But never mind, at present; 
it is sufficient that I tell you I was on a pleasant 
wedding frolic. 

It was on a Certain fifteenth of January, when sitting 








quietly over my embers, the wind whisiling out of 


doors, evening closing in, and nature frozen hard, that 
I received, under a Virginia post mark, a letter from 
the fair and delicate hand of one well known to me. 
I like to receive such letters. I love a letter of kind 
recollection, as much as I[ hate one of business. Turning 
over on my table “ Fearne’s Contingent Remainders,” 
into whose antiquated legal abstractions I was striving 
to dive, I took my scissors and proceeded to read it. 
What a letter it was! How gracefully turned! It 
invited me to repair to “Clear Fount Hall,” the hos- 
pitable mansion of her father, on, or before, the even- 
ing of February , and witness the ceremony of 
her marriage. There was no resisting such a compli- 
ment. [n a fortnight the key of my study was turned ; 





books and papers, alas! apple toddy, Virginia women, | 


the whole, was before me. I was in the boat to Balti- 
more; on the jolt to Washington; on my way to the 
south; and arriving at a town fifteen miles from C—, 
heard the next morning, in the manner described to 
you, at the house of an old acquaintance, the wedding 
was to take place at A , a town four miles distant 
from the bride’s home. Who is there that does not, 
in his settled years, now and then recur with a smile 
to the tender friendships of his early boyhood? I have 
no opinion of the existence in the human heart of a 
principle called love, which moves us perpetually to- 
wards the same object, under every variety of opposing 
circumstance. This passion never exists in such in- 
tensity, unless when nourished by a morbid imagina- 
tion. Marriage flows from opinion and predilection, 
and these are ever moulded by outward caus2s. Hence 
it is, that up to the day of marriage, we have all so 
many fugitive preferences. They are real while they 
last ; but they never last in reality. Yet is it not often 
pleasant to let memory peep upon their sceres of hope? 
Step aside with me, good friend Editor, if you have 
patience, and I will whisper to you. Be it known to 
you, my excellent sir, that this same cousin to whose 
wedding I was journeying, was one around whom my 
boyhood’s fancy loved to linger. My senior in age, 
in intellect, and in manners; had she known it, she 
would have smiled upon my preference. I was sent 
to school—what a jail it was to me; then to college 
—this was worse. She had older and handsomer lovers; 
I saw new faces; time went on. The fresh fragrance 
of morning will pass from the flower, yet a portion of 
its sweetness remains; so while her image lost, with 
me, the golden rapture of its former association, it was 








sufficiently alive in my memory to make me ever re- 
joice in her happiness. She knew my friendship, and 
honoured me by an invitation to her wedding. And 
now further, my dear sir, would you not like to have 
a description of her appearance? I will not give you 
such a tissue as must bring to mind the heroines of 
Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia; I will content myself by 
telling you facts. .Remember, then, she was absolutely 
very pretty; foremost among the beautiful and capti- 
vating of her day. A form light and symmetrical; a 
bloom bright and lasting; a mind full of quickness ; 
and a heart of kind affections; her manners peculiarly 
her own, were marked by a most graceful and intelli- 
gent originality. Her smile—her piano—how well I 
remember them! And those long black locks, “ quam 
dederat diffundere ventis!” they shaded her neck in 
childhood, and looked like an abode for the Graces. 
Such was the bride five years before! But for a few 
days, and most briefly, I had not seen her in the in- 
terval. I sat ruminating upon every thing and nothing, 
looking now out of one window, then out of the other; 
it was a clear, cold sunshine ; but little met my eye 
save cedar trees and brushwood, whose tops peeped 
through their covering of snow; and the horses trod 
rapidly over the hard frozen road. J like a journey in 
winter, but I like to take it alone. Alone! Ay! unless 
{ have it with a fond, a cultivated, a confiding wo- 
man. The carriage made a sudden turn, and drew 
up at the door of a private residence at A ~ & 
thank my destiny that | was born under a southern 
sun; thatI have felt and can appreciate the open- 
handed welcome of southern hospitality. Far be it 





‘from me, Mr. Editor, to assert, that we Northerners 


are not hospitable ; the human heart is equally, all the 
world over, the subject of much generous emotion ; 
but in different places it shows itself in different ways; 
and the difference in the form of hospitality between 
the people of the south and ourselves, arises from a 
difference in our political conditions. They have their 
servants always about them, and in sufficient numbers; 
hence their mode of life is nearly always the same ; 
and to receive their friends, forms a regular part of 
their system. With us, from the absence of this power 
of large domestic service, hospitality becomes often 
difficult and formal; with them it is free from care; 
with us full of anxiety; with them it seems to flow 
warm directly from the heart, with us, not unfrequently 
from duty. “I am most happy to see you, Mr. Oliver,” 
said Mr. M , the head of the kind and delightful 
family at whose door we had stepped. Frank and 
yourself are just in time; the bride is not yet arrived ; 
come in, my dear sir, we are all most happy to wel- 
come you among us.” Mr. M. was a near relative 
of the bride, and from his house a party was to proceed 
to the church; where, with her bride-maids, the groom 
and his attendants, she was immediately looked for. 
It is now a long time since I was standing in the 
drawing room of Mr. M 's residence, waiting, with 
this varied and cheerful company, the moment ap- 
pointed for the marriage ceremonial; some of the 
scenes and faces of that moment must therefore have 
passed from my recollection. But there were tWo of 
the merry throng upon whom I find that my makes 
an involuntary pause; and I'll yield to the, Ise, 
friend Editor, because such impulse is always ph 

Who could they be of that circle, thus towbe cl 
together, though there be others from it I might 
easily describe to you than Mr. M——’s two daugh- 
ters? Young and entirely lovely, united in each other’s 
affections, and in the hearts of all who knew them, 
they differed in the formgnot the substance of their 
attractions. To say that they were beautiful, is but 
the fact; not to feel that they were unusually fasci- 
nating, was insensibility to a charming reality. The 
one was about sixteen; the other between 

and fifteen. 1 do not pause to enter inform; 
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THE WEDDING. . 





their personal charms. And why? Were they not a 
pair of truly fair and bright eyed sisters? Yes; none 
. saw without admiring ; none admired without remem- 
bering them; but it is, that their beauty merely was 
not all that pleased ; it was their uncommon formation 
of mind and manner under the guardian eye of an 
accomplished and gifted mother; it was the bright 
smile of early hope, undimmed and sweet, that played 
around their countenances; the beauty of the moral 
thought from the picture of two such youthful beings, 
coming forward into life together, so kind, so happy, 
so united. A few minutes, and we found ourselves 
in the church; the bride had not yet arrived, but 
those invited to the ceremony were assembled. The 
minister was there in the long robes of his calling, 
and, at his post under the pulpit, looking grave and 
prepared for duty. The greater part were towards 
the upper end of the church; recognitions and sup- 
pressed smiles passed from one side to the other ; many 
were standing in the aisles, some silent, others joking 
in whispers. The parents of the bride now entered. 
On their countenances was something of momentary 
solicitude. And how natural, when they were about 
to give up for life, a fondly loved daughter to another 
protector! “She has come! She is here; the bride 
has come!” was the whisper. All was still. The 
door of an ante-chamber, at the end of the church, 
opened. The bride-maids appeared, each on the arm 
of her attendant. T'wo and two they entered the 
aisle io the right; last came the bride on the arm of 
the bridegroom, and all approached the altar. The 
bride !—you told her in an instant. Was it from that 
long flowing veil of white which formed a wake of 
beauty as she moved? Was it that she was last in 
the procession, and wore the bridal satin? No; all 
the dresses were those of morning ; hers chosen with 
taste and fitted with beauty; it was rather from that 
feature of living interest which told to all around, 
that however deeply they might feel for her, she felt 
more deeply for herself; from that beautiful mantle 
of the cheek, the eloquent index of the rational and 
happy hopes which accompany the choice of the heart’s 
pure affection. To be married in church! Like a 
battle, the event hangs upon accident. They stand 
before the minister; bride-maids on the wrong side; 
plans all broken up. "Tis always the case—experience 
at a wedding teaches nothing; the service begins. I 
doubt not, Mr. Editor, but that you have been to 
many a wedding ; so have I; and always look to it as 
to a period of pure rejoicing ; when I go a journey to 
a Virginia wedding, I expect a downright frolic; but 
after all, it’s a most sober reality; this taking a con- 
fiding woman from the bosom of a cherished and che- 
rishing home, for “ better and for worse till death.” 
Never, for a brief moment, as I listened to the words 
of the minister, and remembered the depth and width 
of their obligation, was I before so sensible of Virgil’s 
reflection, “ Sunt lachryma rerum, et mentem morta- 
lia tangunt.” The thought passed by with me; I de- 
termined to revel in the sunshine of the mind. There 
they stood ; the bride and groom, on the threshold of 
the wide world together; in the morning of hope, in 
that bright bark of happiness, which floats through the 
silver current, and enamelled scenes of congenial 
affection. She, pretty as when in childhood her dark 
hair waved: in the breezes; her voice light but firm; 
her manner possessed ; her colour rich as the rose in 
the dew of the morning; he, the groom, stood by her 
side ; his features shaded by an open brow, a dark and 
well shaped whisker, were uncommonly handsome ; 
his countenance and bearing full of manly and polish- 
ed attraction. He seemed conscious of the worth of 
the prize, which, under such sacred circumstances 
was coming to his possession; and, let it be added, 
had it by his constancy and desert. His stature 





in a voice audible and clear. Belong 

sion of chivalry, all who knew in ee 
spirit was bold and generous, as his heart was wam, 
—How much romance hangs around the grand and 
gloomy ocean! I always feel drawn by friendship to 
those who plough its waves; and do not wonder that 
woman inclines to love the sailor who woos her. 

The ceremony is over—Bride bore it like a heroing 
—Groom with a brave heart. Smiles and kisses go the 
round of the friends. The church is empty; the bride 
repairs to C The wedding party assembles 
there in the evening. 

Clear Fount Hall, the scene of the bridal festivities, 
was an old family residence, standing by itself, around 
which grew ancient trees, and within whose hospitg. 
ble walls were ancient servants. I believe, friend 
Editor, that with all your known kindness for others; 
yes, even with you, envy might find a gentle heaving, 
were I to detail the merry hours, the pretty faces, the 
sum total of rational and festive enjoyment of a large 
party of us, for a week, under the same roof, the sub 
jects of the same kind and generous welcome. I mug 
spare you—I must give you generals, and withhold 
glittering particulars. I will tell you that we hada 
most joyous merrymaking ; ladies most charming; ypj. 
forms bright and various ; punch admirable ; flirtationg 
desperate ; the song, the dance, all conspired 1 form 
the happy circumstance of the occasion. Twenty 
small company; forty the compliment. B—, the 
brother of the bride, was the king of a colony of seven, 
which emigrated every evening when its pleasures 
were done, from the family mansion to a smaller tene. 
ment some distance off. I was always fond of the 
spirit of adventure, and entered a volunteer into bis 
company. Never shall I forget the independence of 
our revelry, when, after a nightly march, we found 
ourselves over a hickory fire which took up half the 
wall; recalling the adventures of the day; admiring 
the ladies; or joining the chorus of the Bacchanal. | 
had met B—— after a long absence. We were bop 
together, and, at an older day, had found ourselves 
together at college. 1 knew him well. Never wass 
braver heart, or a merrier soul. He scorned prof» 
sors, and they knew it; yet his bearing was 80 open 
that they liked him. His talents of a fine order, were 
at this time, more fitted for study than his inclinations 
they were popular, and he employed them in gaining 
influence among the universal regard of his fellow 
students; even the “ religiosi,” youths who mistook 
the superstitions for the substances of goodness, and 
who obeyed laws to the letter of their severity, would 
shake their heads at, but never condemn him. His 
temper was uniformly and peculiarly amiable ; his 
spirit, whenever circumstances admitted, one of roman- 
tic daring. He would have shown as a military off- 
cer, but was destined for the bar; and has since, by 
an unbending industry, aiding a stern integrity and 
innate sense of justice, made his talents subservient to 
fame and independence. At the period of which I 
speak, he was but a student, and retained that lightness 
of spirit which marked him as the leader in college 
tricks. He was the king of our colony, and whats 
time we had! what a genuine “ soul feeder” of a frolic. 
When the shades of midnight were about, or the stars 
of morning above us, we listened to some story of ad- 
mirable point; some song of merriment; perhaps the 
crowing of gallant chanticleers. The warmest honour 
may be thrown into a glow by the fighting of two 
game cocks. You smile, perhaps, friend editor; I con 
fess that I like to see no weapon on them but the 
natural spur; yet with this, it is one of the most re 
markable scenes in nature. ‘They have no previous 
animosity to each other; they are generous foes ; they 





fight and die for glory. In the course of our evening’s 





height; he pronounced the service well, 


merriment, I had turned the night into day, and at 
dawn was but little prepared to woo Aurora. An 
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obstreperous noise broke upon me, and my dream sud- 
denly terminated in a cock fight. I leaped several 
feet from my bed, and thought of the haunted chamber; 
winking most mournfully, and reason struggling to 
open upon sleeping nature. A shrill and distinct crow 
now rose upon my senses. I rushed to the bed and 
caught the turned up and knowing glance of one of 
B——’s feathered warriors ; his spirit and port had so 
won his heart, that he deemed him worthy to rank 
among the guests of his colony. I dragged him forth; 
thrust him indignantly out of the window; smiled at 
my own expense, and again sought my slumbers ; but 
in spite, he continued to crow louder, and more shrill, 
notwithstanding that I threw my boots at him and 
vowed vengeance, until long afier the hour of cock- 
crowing was over. 1 am perhaps detaining you among 
these fragments of past recollection, beyond the. limit 
of your wishes. I have only to add, that each suc- 
ceeding day was a repetition of various enjoyment, 
with dinner and evening parties, riding and walking 
parties, music and conversation. The bride was gay, 
agreeable, and happy; the groom full of courteous at- 
tention to all his guests. I will fancy that you are 
with me in one of the drawing rooms at C. . You 
admire the sex, and profess to be a judge of it. Good! 
I will answer your questions. “Who is that,” you 
whisper, “ sitting on the sofa, reading from a note-book 
in her own fair hand, to a young whiskerando on an 
ottoman beside her.” You show your discrimination. 
It is the sister of the bride. Mark her countenance ; 
her eye of blue; her smile of sweetness. Can you 
look on them without feeling, that her path in life is 
lighted by a heavenly, happy temper? If exemption 
from human fault ever existed, it is in the case of that 
fair one before you; “her mind a mansion for all 
lovely forms, her memory a dwelling for all sweet 
sounds and harmonies.” Numerous have been her 
offers ; yet she clings in affection to the scenes of her 
early home, a home, which the uncommon lustre and 
mildness of her virtues render daily more dear to her, 
and to all upon whom they shed their radiance of 
happiness. “ And who is that,” you say to me, “ sing- 
ing so sweetly at the piano, and who, but just now, 
was playing question and answer with the handsome 
young officer in uniform? See! she has two, three, 
four beaux around her.” Ah! that is Miss L——, 
who sings like a nightingale, and rides like Diana. 
I don’t wonder at the question. If you desire the hap- 
piness of dancing with her, you must engage three 
sets beforehand. It is worth a journey of a hundred 
miles, to hear the eloquence of her son! in “ summer’s 
gone ;” or with what peculiar grace she utters the 
sentiments of 





“ Be mine, dear maid, this faithful heart 
Shall never prove untrue ; 
*T were easier far from life to part, 
Than cease to live for you.” 


What an eye of liquid brightness, and sweet expression 
she has !—Her education has been at home, and is there 
any school so good for brightening the virtues and elicit- 
ing the attractions of woman? I admire Mr. L— much. 
She is one of those, in whose presence, and for whose 
sake, you may feel a general friendship for the sex; 
whose acquaintance continues to be agreeable ; whose 
conversation, songs, and appearance, give play to the 
memory. But she rises from the piano ; quadrilles are 
forming ; we must stop our dialogue. “But a moment 
more,” you say; “ who is that engaged in conversation, 
with dark hair and erect form; the miid feature of 
domestic virtues, shining through his air of resolute 
decision?” That is the bride’s eldest brother; his 
name identified with one of the most romantic inci- 
dents of our national daring ; his soul full of sentiments 
that give honour to man. He needs but a theatre, 





to shed, at a future day, glory on his family and 
country. 

You have thus, friend Editor, briefly had a glimpse 
at my frolic. If you have been able fo bear with my 
manner of telling it, your patience deserves commen- 
dation. It has produced this effect upon me, besides 
forming a pleasant retrospect; that I am resolWed to 
renounce my bachelor’s coat on the first fitting occa- 
sion ; that is, as soon as I can find a sweetheart—she 
must be a desperately pretty girl—of kind affections, 
of cultivated mind, and of marvellously wondrous 
talent for the tea-table. The tea-table, ay, with open 
eyes and a grave face, I would tell of its connexion 
with the philosophy of the happiness of married life; 
a connexion most extraordinary and salutary to explore! 
Besides this excellent resolution of changing my con- 
dition, will even change il in church. I am resolved 
that seven choice spirits of my wedding company shall 
constitute a colony for nightly emigration ; that avoid- 
ing the melancholy precept of Heraclitus, I will charge 
them to act upon that more poetical and joyous wisdom 
of Democritus, live for the future, by living for the 
present, and smile on the cares of life. 

OxiveR OGLE. 
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AN AWKWARD SITUATION. 


Mr. SLaney, in his little volume on British Birds, 
quotes the following interesting adventure from Gil- 
pin’s admirable work on Forest seenery. The scene 
of the adventure was on the low flat shores in Hamp 
shire, opposite the Isle of Wight ; the hero of it a wild 
fowl shooter :—“ Mounted on his mud pattens, he was 
traversing one of these mud-land plains in quest of 
ducks ; and being only intent on his game, he suddenly 
found the waters, which had been brought forward 
with uncommon rapidity by some peculiar circum- 
stance of tide, had made an alarming progress around 
him. To whatever part he ran, he found himself 
completely invested by the tide ; a thought struck him, 
as the only hope of safety; he retired to that part 
which was yet uncovered with water, and sticking 
the barrel of his gun, (which for the purpose of shoot- 
ing wild-fowl, was very long.) deep into the mud, he 
resolved to hold fast by it as a support against the 
waves, and to wait the ebbing of the tide. A common . 
tide, he had reason to believe, would not in that place 
have reached above his middle, but this was a spring- 
tide and brought forward by a strong westerly wind. 
The water had now reached him; it covered the 
ground on which he stood; it rippled over his feet; 
it gained his knees, his waist. Button after button 
was swallowed up, till at length it advanced to his 
very shoulders. With a palpitating heart he gave 
himself up for lost. Still, however, he held fast by 
his anchor: his eye was eagerly bent in search of some 
boat which might take its course that way; but none 
appeared. A solitary head, sometimes covered by a 
wave, was no object to be descried from the shore at 
the distance of half a league. Whilst he was making 
up his mind to the terrors of certain destruction, his 
attention was called to a newobject! He thought he 
saw the uppermost button of his coat begin to appear. 
No mariner could beho!d a cape at sea with greater 
transport than he did the uppermost button of his 
coat! But the fluctuation of the water was such, and 
the turn of the tide so slow, that it was yet some time 
before he durst venture to assure himself that the but- 
ton was fairly above the levelof the flood. At length, 
however, a second button appearing at intervals, his 
sensations may rather be conceived than described ; 
and his joy gave him spirits and resolution to support 
his uneasy situation four or five hours longer, till the 
waters had al retired. 
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GETTING INTO SOCIETY. 
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OnE morning as I was coming out of Palazzo Pitti 
at Florence, I met a large party of English going in. 
Though a very patriotic person, both at home and 
abroad, I confess that, when abroad, I have a nervous 


dread of my wandering countrymen, and, indeed, of 


sight-seers in general. 

With these feelings I just glanced my eye over the 
Florence party, and was going on, when I fancied I 
saw some faces that were familiar to me ; I gazed again 
—there were two young women drest in the very ex- 


travagance of Parisian fashion, leaning on the arms of 


two bilious-looking foreigr@rs, and a young man with 
bushy hair and thick moustaches, supporting an Italian- 
looking lady, whose rouge had been laid on without 
proper attention to day-light effect. “Why surely 
these are the T. T- 8, improved by getting into 
foreign society,” thought 1; but as they did not deign 
to notice me, [ went my way, when, at a few yards 
from the Pitti palace, [ met a stout couple trudging 
along out of breath, who set the matter beyond doubt. 

“Hollo! my friend,” cried Mr. T. T » sen., 

dropping his wife’s arm and advancing to me with 
open hand, “ what, are you here among the signoras? 
Well! as my Tabitha says, in French, ‘ mountains don’t 
meet, and men do,’ there’s nothing like travelling !— 
glad to see you though—glad to see you!” My friend 
was in his outer man much as I had last seen him— 
blue coat, brass buttons, while cravat, an immense 
bundle of gold seals, and keys, that might have served 
a Newgate-turnkey, the different extremities of his 
person being respectively covered by yellow doe-skin 
gloves, shoes and white cotton stockings, and a broad- 

_- brimmed beaver. But, oh his wile, the stately Mrs. 
T.T , whose bulk had been in no sense decreased 
by foreign travel and diet! she was dressed in the 
same outrée Parisian style as her daughters, which 
looked as much more ridiculous on her, as the toilette 
of a slim frolicksome monkey would look on a fat and 
melancholy dancing bear. ‘The change had also ex- 
tended to her manners. I need not describe this moral 
change, but when I say she interlarded her Lancashire 
English, with some half dozen words she took for 
French, it will be understood that her case was hope- 
less. Among the very first things she said, was, 

“Oh Mr. what-you-call-um, we’ve got mto such 
society—such nobs as we see now-a-days. Mong Dhu! 
Princes and Princesses, Dukes and Duchesses! mong 
foy! and not the least pride and stiffness! There's the 
Prince Borsasecca’s just borrowed our Tim’s shay, and 
his princess’ off to see the picters and statutes with our 
Tim, just as if he’d been a born prince, God bless him! 
and the gals has got a count a piece, Mong Dhu! All 
going to the Ambassador's next week to hear a hoppera 
he has made himself—and he’s a lord into the bargain 
—s’pose we shali see you there,eh? Bong jure! Bong 














jure!” 
Mr. T. T- , however, was in no such hurry to 
part. “It’s all true as the leger, and for your govern- 


ment,” said he; “ but there's one thing that bothers 
me—lI a’n't up to the lingos of these mounseers, and 
sometimes wander all day and sit all night without 
catching the thread of the discourse.” 

“That must rather interfere with social enjoyment,” 
said I. 
. “Tis rather awkward—'tis, upon my soul,” con- 
tinued Mr. T. T- , and then looking at a beggar 





who had beset us, he added, “ now you, who are a 
good parlez-vow, tell me what this nankeen-faced chap’s 
talking about.” 

“He’s calling you a lord and a most illustrious 


“Tip him a bob! tip him a bob, Mr. T. T__» 
cried his wife, “it’s worth while travelling in Italy, 
it’s only to be called a lord and "lustrous senior -~ 
beggars as one meets—you wouldn't get so much from 
a London beggar for a guinea—no, nor for ten!” Mr 
T. T gave the eloquent beggar two paoli. . 

I was then going, but my friend was a great button. 
holder and held me fast. 

« You must come and see us,” said he, “must come 
and see us—I can talk with you, you see—we live in 
a house on first whari Vother side of the bridge, and" 

“A house, Mr. 'T. ——, we lives in a palacey 
whole palace—only think of that! a palace with map. 
ble stairs”—said Mrs ‘i’. T——. 

“ And what's better,” said my friend, “ as ’t'an’t the 
fashion here to dine at supper time, we dine when the 
appetite says eat; and such spreads! though the beefs 
rather dry and I can’t get a good boiled potato for loye 
nor money—Will dine with us to-day—to-morrow!— 
and d’ye hear, my love, let’s have dinner at three 
precisely.” 

Having accepted his invitations for the next day, I 
at last liberated myself, and left Mr. and Mm. T. 
T—— to the enjoyment of the treasures of art con. 
tained in the Palazzo Pitti. 

On the morrow at the appointed hour I was at the 
palazzo they occupied on the Arno. On passing the 
hall and ascending the marble stairs I was surprised 
to find the statues that decorated them all dressed out 
in kilts or petticoats. These were beautiful casts from 
the antique—from the Apollo Belvedere, the Venus de’ 
Medici, the Hercules, the Flora, the Niobe, &., but 
there they were, gods, goddesses, and semi-divinities, 
all clothed in calico! 

In the saloon into which I was ushered, other figures 
of the same sort, and some bronzes after Benvenuto 
Cellini and Giovanni di Bologna, were similarly tra- 
vestied—a porcelain group of the time of Louis the 
Fourteenth, where a Diana in hoop and furbelow re- 
ceived the homage of an Endymion in a bag-wig 
and embroidered unmentionables, remained indeed 
as it was dressed by the artist—Several of the pictures 
were turned with their faces to the wall. 

As I was gazing at these things and half guessing 
why they were so ridiculously disguised and con- 
cealed, in floated Mrs. T—— with her bong jure,bong 
jure! She was followed by her husband with his 
hearty English “Glad to see ye! glad to see ye!” 

Perhaps some surprise—perhaps a smile still linger- 

ed on my countenance as 1 looked round the room, 
for Mr. I’. T—— taking me aside, said, “ You see how 
decent we have made our gods and goddesses, eh!-- 
"Twas quite funny when we first came here to see 
such a parcel of naked chaps and lasses about one. 
Sally, and Tabby, and wife, have made them all right 
though, now, ch ?”—then turning to his wife “ Love! 
where’s the gals and Tim and the Counts? ’Tis three 
o'clock precisely, do let’s have dinner !” 
As Mrs. T. 'T—— was begging for five ‘minutes’ 
grace, Miss T. , and Miss Tabitha T—, with 
mincing steps walked into the saloon. Mr. T. T——+ 
jun. and the Counts were not many seconds after them. 
As Mr. T. T. , sen. presented me to these two 
titolati I started at a near view of the second—I had 
seen him before, but where and how ?—I soon remem- 
bered it had been some time before in another part of 
Italy, where he passed himself off as a Belgian, the 
Baron B— ; committed acts of swindling that would 
have consigned him to the galleys had he been inter- 
cepted in his retreat ; and left behind him, to pay the 
master of the hetel where he resided, a heavy 














signor, and asking for a half-penny,” I _— 
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containing an old coat, a worn out pair of boots, some 
volumes of indecent French songs, and a quantity of 
stones and rubbish wrapped up in brown paper. The 
rogue’s memory was as good as mine; he started at 
seeing me there, but soon recovering his impudence, 
asked in a very kind manner how I had been since 
he had last the pleasure of seeing me—how were all 
our old friends at ——? I might have answered, none 
the better for the loss of the money of which he had 
robbed them, I might have at once unmasked him— 
but would the T’. T——s have believed such things 
of a Count who went to Ambassadors’ houses ’—and 
then I hate to make a scene! While weighing all 
this in. my mind, a fat old Swiss, dressed out as a 
chasseur, opened the door with a “Mataam, le tiner est 
servi,” and Mr. T. T——, sen. saying with brighten- 
ing countenance “ Well, now let’s have dinner!” To 
dinner we went. I will not deseribe the repast, nor 
the drive in the Cascine after, and the conversazione 
at the T. T——-s after that, when a host of hungry 
penurious Florentines devoured the refreshments, 
found the music of the young ladies execrable, and, 
retiring from the party, talked of the whole family in 
a style decidedly Flotentine—cold-blooded, and mildly 
and politely ironical. 

The next morning I called upon Mr. T. T——, 
with the determination of giving him the advantage 
of my knowledge of the Baron Count, who, the pre- 
ceding night, saw me fairly out of the house ere he 
would take his leave. 

Part of the pain was spared me. The landlord of 
the hotel, where the adventurer resided at Florence, 
had been to complain that the Signor Conte had stolen 
out of his house during the night, and left Florence 
with post-horses, forgetting to pay his bill. At this 
terrific news, Miss Tabitha T——, to whom the inge- 
nious chevalier d’industrie had declared the purest and 
most impassioned love, screamed and fainted ; and Mr. 
T. T——,, jun. confessed that, on the preceding even- 
ing only, he had lent fifty Napoleons to the Count, 
who, by some unaccountable blunder of the post, had 
not received a remittance of a thousand. 

When Mr. T. T——’s wrath had cooled to the de- 
gree at which a man may be a listener, I told him all 
I knew about the fugitive Count, and added: “ Let 
this be a lesson to you!—you will meet on your tra- 
vels many such men. It will be a very good rule to 
go by, carefully to eschew the society of all mous- 
tached men.” 

“T will make that chap Tim cut off his moustaches 
this instant,” roared out my patient, interrupting me. 
—Of all moustached men,” I continued, “ whether 
French, German, Russian, or Pole—but I should say, 
most particularly all those who stick Baron or Count 
before their names, and who are to be found every 
where impudently forcing themselves into society. 
They are, that is, a good number of them are, needy 
adventurers, gainblers, and unprincipled debauchees. 
I have known also more than one English travelling 
gentlemen, who exercised the same mysteries, though 
of them you need not be so much afraid, as they are 
generally bad performers ; and of those, I have known 
one blundered into the galleys at Genoa, another into 
the prison of the Castle Sant’ Angelo at Rome. And 
also, Mr. T. T——, I would warn you not to take 
every Italian, who has, or assumes a title, for a person 
of consideration in society—titles were made as com- 
mon in Italy, as ‘ esquires’ are on the backs of English 
letters, by those who wished to degrade the old nobi- 
lity of the country: but there is a nobility, which you 
will find, though not quite so proud, almost as inac- 
cessible as our English aristocracy, and who, so far 
from associating with that host of little barons and 
counts, and marquises, nay, even princes, that you 
meet, scorn their pretensions to rank, and would not 
admit them beyond the servants’ hall. These men, 
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indeed, are not half so likely to wrong you as the 
foreigners I have pointed out ; but if you think to get 
into high society through their means, you are mis- 
taken, Mr. T. T——.” 

Having finished this unusually long harangue, and 
guessing that the family was in a state of too great 
tribulation and mortification to receive my compli- 
ments, | made my adieu to Mr. T. T——, and left 
Florence the next morning. I should relate, however, 
that, as I descended the stairs, I heard my friend mut- 
tering to himself: “The devil take this getting into 
society !” 

I heard afterwards that Mrs. T. T—— was very 
severe upon me, for not having revealed what I knew 
about the Baron Count at the dinner, which might at 
least have saved her son hi fifty Napoleons; but that 
she forgot all this misfortune a few nights after at Lord 
B——'s, the Ambassador's, where she found several 
other lords, and where Mr. T. T——, jun. positively 
waltzed with a marchioness—an Italian one. 

At Florence, I had met my old Manchester friend 
going into the Palazzo Pitti, at Rome, and after several 
months, | met him coming out of the church of St. 
Peter’s. It was a very sultry day; but his sight-seeing 
son and daughters had dragged him all over the vast 
fabric, down stairs and up, even to the cross above the 
dome. He issued from the portico as I approached it, 
wiping his brow with his handkerchief, and saying : 
“ Well! I have seen St. Peter’s, and, thank God, that’s 
over!” 

On first seeing me, he seemed to make an unpleasant 
sort of start—then he pulled off one of his yellow doe- 
skins, and approaching me with open hand said, “Ah! 
what you here! glad to see ye—glad to see ye!—that 
was an awkward business at Florence—but we have 
met with no more such Counts, no indeed !—Dine with 
us to-day ?—dinner at three precisely!” 

While excusing myself, Mr. T. T——, jun., and his 
sisters came up. I thought they saluted me rather 
coldly; but certain people can never forgive you the. 
misfortune of your having seen them make fools of 
themselves. Mrs. T. T—— was not of the party; she 
had gone to leave cards with the Suisse of the sister 
of a dethroned emperor. Miss 'T—— told me this, with 
a tone that would have given me to understand, that 
now they were getting into the very first society. A 
few nights after at a petite soirée in the house of this 
sister of the fallen emperor, I saw a caricature of the 
whole family of the T——s, very ingeniously done by 
a young French artist, whom the princess patronized. 

I saw nothing more of them at Rome, except a 
casual meeting at a mob, at the banker Torlonia’s, 
who calls himself a duke, and nicely proportions his 
attentions to travellers, according to the amount of their 
letters of credit on his bank. The young people were 
as cool as ever, and Mrs. T. T—— had again forgotten 
my name ; but all this changed, when that elegant and 
amiable man, the late Lord ——, entered the saloon, 
and soon after into familiar conversation with me. 
Then Mrs. 'T’. T—— sidled up to me, asked me if I 
would not name the day when I would do them the 
honour of dining with them, and whether I was inti- 
mate with Lord ——, and whether I could not intro- 
duce the whole family to his Lordship. 

Lord ——, who overheard all they said, as probably 
she intended he should, before the conclusion of her 
speech, rushed across the room, as though he had been 
shot, leaving me to deciine the invitation and the in- 
troduction in the best manner I could. 

The Carnival of Naples being more brilliant and 
much longer than that of Rome, the travellers who 
annually inundate Italy, go on to the former capital at 
that gay season. I had been there some days, when, 
in the midst,of a host of English T. G——s, the family 
of the T. T——s made their entrance into the city of 
maccaroni and Punchinello. I saw them, the follow- 
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ing Tharsday afternoon, when they were enjoying, on 
the Corso, in the Toleda, the fun of the season, which 
mainly consists in pelting one another with sugar plums. 
So far there was no great harm; they were only as 
great foolz as the rest of the crowd ; but who can paint 
the excess of their absurdity, when, by a general pause 
in the long line of vehicles, their carriage was stopped 
under a balcony, where the King of Naples, in propria 
persona, was taking an active part in the sugar-plum 
warfare, pelting himself, and being pelted! 

“It’s the king! only think, it’s the king himself,” 
shouted Mrs. T. ‘T——, who had already got a Nea- 
politan marchese for her cicerone, “ only see how well 
his gracious majesty shies?” At that instant the king, 
who probably took her rotundity of form for a good 
mark, threw, with all his might, a handfal a sugar- 
plums, which hit her, and in several places harder 
than she could have wished. “ Well now!” said she, 
wiping her tears from an eye which, the next morning, 
was black and blue, “ this is something! to be pelted 
by a king! but Tim, give him a shy again, as the rest 
of ’em do!” 

Obeying the maternal injunction, Mr. T. T——, jun., 
stood up in the carriage, and, from a tin tube, occa- 
sionally used for the purpose, discharged such a volley 
as made his gracious majesty put both hands to his face. 
It was too late; Mr. T. T——, jun., had hit him. This 
was in the time of old Ferdinand, who, like the poet 
Ovid, was nicknamed, from his nose, which was a very 
big one, and which he now rubbed in only tolerable 
good humour. 

“Well done, well done us! Haw, haw, haw!” 
shouted Mrs. T'. T——, “our Tim has touched him off 
—hit a king’s nose as I live! only think of that! would 
folks believe it in Manchester! Well, it’s worth while 
travelling in Italy, if it’s only to pelt a king with bong- 
bongs. Oh, if we could but be presented at court!” 

Not many days after, I was one of a very numerous 
pie-nie party, at the lake of Fusaro, where people go 
to eat oysters and other fish, and to see the ruins of 
Baia and Cuma, in the neighbourhood. The English 
merchant on whom they had letters of credit, brought 
the T. family, with some other T. G——s, to whom he 
had introduced them. I could see at once that the 
young people had imposed silence on their father and 
mother, lest their want of education should betray 
them, or lower them in the estimation of the gentle- 
folks to whom they had been so recently introduced. 

These young people had somewhat improved in 
mannérs, and learned a few conventional phrases; and 
one of the first effects of that improvement was that 
they were ashamed of their parents! 

While the fish were cooking, we walked over to 
Baia. Mr. T. T: gossiped with me as we went; 
Mrs. T. T—— held her tongue as ordered, or only 
said, “ how beautiful! how grand! how pretty!” and 
every thing went off very well, until we were within 
the ruins of the Temple of Venus, when, as the pea- 
sant who acted as cicerone was climbing over a heap 
of stones, Mr. 'T’. 'T——, who was close in his wake, 
turned round to his son, and bawled out, “ Tim, that 
fellow’s breeches are made of the very last striped 
velveteens I manufactured before leaving business!” 

The rest of the family turned red, and then pale, 
but the nether man of the cicerone had struck a key- 
note in my Manchester friend, who, without heeding 
the consternation he had produced, followed the pea- 
sant to examine and to touch a sample of his last made 
piece of striped velveteens. 

The stately family of travellers to whom their 
friend the merchant had introduced them, shunned the 
T——+s ffom that unfortunate moment. They were 











the more.sensitive on this head, as they had themselves 
(as I afterwards learned) just retired from business in 
the wholesale salt-fish line, and were looking up, and 
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In compliance with the earnest request of Mr. T. 
T——,, and to show that what had occurred in the 
Temple of Venus did not influence me, I called the 
next day at his house in the Chiaja. Though not w 
numerous as at the palace at Florence with the marble 
stairs, there were some statues here, but not one of 
them had been clothed in either kilt or petticoat; and 
in the drawing-room I saw that not one of the pictures, 
though a copy of Titian’s voluptuous Danae was 
the number, had been turned with its face to the wall, 
“Oho!” thought I, “ the T. T——s are certainly um 
manchesterizing themselves.” 1 thought so still more 
that evening at the opera of San Carlo, when I heard 
the young ladies critical on pironettes and the 
ries of the ballet, and saw T. T——, jun., who, I should 
mention, had no? cut off his moustaches, making love, 
in a sly corner, to a notorious figurante. 

A few days after, I could not avoid the infliction of 
a dinner which, unhappily for T. T——, sen., was 
seven o'clock. Knowing his impatience on this 
[ was there in time, but only found, of all the guests 
invited, the respectable English merchant. Mrs, T, 
‘T—— was in high spirits ; she spoke of sundry visiting 
acquaintances they had made, and among others of 
Lady —— and Lady ——, with whom they had gone 
shares for an opera box to the end of the Carnival, [ 
was thunderstruck, and was going to give a hint, that, 
spite of their titles, these ladies were out of society, 
and were not respectable, but the merchant, who pro- 
bably wanted to save the character of those recom 
mended to his house, and who still more probably was 
piqued that his wife and daughter had not been invited, 
nor ever even called upon by the T. T——+, told her; 
without metaphor or periphrasis, that Lady ——, after 
a scandalous trial, had been divorced ; that Lady, 
and a Freneh Count, (but I cannot repeat what he mid 
of this seeond personage ;) and, in fact, that for a female 
to be seen with either of them was to incur a sure low: 
of character, &c. “In short,’ said the honest merchant, 
finishing his long speech, “they are both so bad, that 
not even the Neapolitan ladies will associate with 
them!” 

At this moment, a Neapolitan princess, and her four 
sons, entered the drawing-room, and put a stop to the 
conversation. Besides these grandees, the T. T— 
had collected a Marchese, who held an inferior situa 
tion in the Neapolitan custom-house ; la Signora Mar 
chesina, his sposa ; a poet; a fiddler, who called himself 
a cavaliere ; and, spite of my salutary advice, a German 
Baron, and a Polish Count, whose name had defied the 
stndy of a whole week. 

“ Are we ail here? are we all here? 
noses !” said Mr. T. T——, sen. 

But we were not all there—an English parson, who 
for the benefit of his flock at home, had been living, 
with the exception of a flying visit now and then, 
seven years in Italy—the nephew of an English peer 
—had not yet arrived, and Mrs. T. T—— could not 
think of beginning dinner until this mighty personage 
came. 

He came at last, and then Mr. 'T. T—— exclaimed 
joyfully, “ Well, now let’s have dinner.” 

After the sumptuous repast, as at Florence, there 
was a converzatione, but for one title that the T. 
T——s had there, they had at least ten at Naples. 
There were Baroni and Baronici, Conti and Contini, 
Marchesi and Marchesini, Dachi and Duchini, Prin- 
cipi and Principini, with a pretty fair number of femi- 
nine genders to ditto, besides a sprinkling of Cavalieri 
di Malta, &c. &c..—a very odd set, scarcely one of 
whom had I ever met in the really choice society of 
Naples. 

Neapolitans are generally noisy, but the noise that 
these people made was astounding! “TI never heard 
such a clatter and ding dong as this,” said Mr. T- 
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T——, turning up the whites of his eyes; “even im 
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my factory, where I had three hundred, between men, 
women, and boys, and two steam-engines besides; and 
the worst of it is, I a’n't up to the lingo of these Moun- 
seers, and can’t catch the thread of the discourse!” 

I very soon ran away’ with a headache. I had now 
such a dread of the T. T——+s, that whenever | saw 
them at a distance, if it was in the streets, I ran into 
ashop; if on the Corso, or any where in the country, 
| galloped away as fast as my horse could carry me, 
lest they should ask me to dinner. 

Though I deemed them incurable, I sometimes asked 
after my friends. I learned that in consequence of 
their having been seen with said ladies, the ambas- 
sador had confined his civilities to the returning of 
their cards. 

Mrs. T. T——, I was told, had then said, “ Well, 
never mind, my loves! some people will give them- 
selves airs to them that could buy ’em out and out, 
ay! and three times over! But we'll try the Counsel 
that we hav’n’t called on yet, ’cause he’s considered 
here as a man of business and can’t go to court! How- 
somever, he’s a knight barren-knight, and may get us 
into very good society!” 

From the Consul they got what they did from the 
Ambassador—some pieces of pasteboard, and nothing 
more. 

Their house continuing to be crowded by foreigners 
with whom neither husband nor wife could exchange 
a sentence, Mr. T. T-——, in a fit of desperation, de- 
termined to cultivate the society of the English mer- 
chants of the place. Had he done so at first, he might 
have found among them men of congenial habits, and 
indeed some men of good information and manners; 
but his family had slighted them and their wives, and 
he had been induced to take away his money business 
from the honest Englishman who had spoken so freely 
of their friends, Lady —— and Lady ——, and to give 
it to the fashionable Swiss banker of Naples, whose 
wife and sons and daughters were in the very first 
society. 

The English merchants would now have nothing to 
do with them, and seeing that the T. T——s were in 
their turn not merely slighted, but shunned by Ambas- 
sador, Consul, and all their countrymen of any conse- 
quence, quoted the old proverb, “ between two stools,” 


One morning at breakfast I was thinking, as I often 
did, how Mr. 'T’. T—— could get through the four-and- 
twenty hours, when just as I was finishing my last cup 
of iced coffee (for we were now in the dog days) un- 
expected and unannounced, and in a fearful state of 
agitation, in rushed my old acquaintance, saying “ My 
dear sir—I’m a ruined man—I’m going clean to the 
devil! do give me a little advice !” 

I bowed, and inquired with real interest what it 
was that so troubled him. 

“What!” said he, “what! why my daughter Sally 
has gone off with one of them ’ere beggarly Hitalians! 
Whew! whew! my son Tim has been losing a thousand 
pounds—a cool thousand, sir! at the gambling rooms 
—and keeping a hopperer dancer besides—that’s all! 
Whew! whew!—But man! do give me a little advice!” 

I hinted that it was necessary I should have a clearer 
insight into particulars, before I could give my opinion. 
He then, with many a curse—par parenthese—told me 
all he knew. 

Miss T. T——, it appeared, had eloped with a 
whiskered Neapolitan, her guitar-master, who, perhaps, 
had passed himself off as a Count suffering from poli- 
tical circumstances. 

They had taken the road to Tuscany. Mr. T. T——, 
jun.’s case was not so hopeless, for his father had al- 
ready broken his head, and stopped his credit at the 
banker's. 

“ Bat why don’t you speak?” cried Mr. T. T—, 
as I sat musing. 





« Mr. 'F. T——,” said I, “I have algeady given you 
good advice, which was not taken, and I am not again 
anxious for the thankless office.” 

“If you don’t tell me whut to do,” roared out T. 
T——, “ I'll go like the Frenchman" they tell of here, 
and throw myself into the crater of the burning moun- 
tain yonder!” Then, speaking more calmly, he added, 
“Come! come! by-gones are by-gones! ’tis spiteful to 
think o’ the past—do give me a little advice, man!” 

“Then, Mr. T. T——,” said I, solemnly, “ my ad- 
vice is, in the first place, that you go down on your 
knees and thank, God that things are no worse—that 
instead of one daughter going off with an Italian guitar- 
master, both hadn’t gone off with German Barons or 
Russian Counts; that your son, instead of keeping an 
opera dancer, hadn’t married her, and instead of losing 
one thousand pounds he hadn’t lost two; and lastly, 
on this head, that Mrs. 'T’. 'T—— herself has not taken 
a cicisheo!” 

“ What sort of outlandish animal is that?” inquired 
Mr: T. T—. 

I whispered the plain English for the word into his 
ear. 

“Whew! whew!” cried he; “ but go on with your 
bit of advice—you hav’n’t told me what to do.” 

“In the second place, Mr. T. T——,” I continued, 
“1 advise you not to think of following your daughter, 
which will be useless—but to give her twenty thou- 
sand pounds—no more, Mr. T. T——, for too much 
money is apt to turn the heads of these Neapolitans, 
who are accustomed to have so little. With twenty 
thousand pounds—or with half—nay a fourth of it, she 
may buy an estate, with the title of Count into the 
bargain, in any part of Tuscany, and”— 

“Then my daughter may be a Countess after all, 
though she has married that tweedle dum chap?” 
said he. 

“To be sire she may,” said I. 

“ But curge me if I don’t begin to hate all Counts 
and Barons, and the very name of theth,” said Mr. T. 
T——; “but have you no more advice to give 
me?” 

“In the third place,” said I, in conclusion, “ send 


‘for your passports, order post-horses, turn off all your 


Neapolitan servants, and begone. Don’t let your 
daughter out of your sight, nor your son (make him 
cut off his moustaches !) have a Napoleon in his pocket 
until you have crossed the Alps—what do I say?— 
until you have crossed the British Channel. Get as 
quickly as you can to London, where, in spite of Irish 
fortune hunters, and younger brothers of Lords, you 
will be rather safer than on the continent.” 

“ But sha’n’t I be laughed at?” inquired Mr. T. 
T—. 

“Oh! do not fear that!—there are too many ( fools, 
was the word in my mind) persons in the same situa- 
tion ; and people in London have too many things to 
occupy them—to say nothing of the shortness of me- 
mory in fashionable society, to” — 

“T'll hear nothing about your getting into fashion- 
able society,” cried Mr. T. T——, interrupting me. 
“T’ll go and buy an estate in Lancashire—I’ll rear 
prize cattle, and fatten pigs, and look after my old 
friends—I’ll be off to-morrow morning.” 

While he was speaking he drew on both his yellow 
doe-skins, and when he had finished, he pulled one off, 
shook me heartily by the hand, declaring I was the 
only sensible man he had met since he Jeft Manchester, 
and inviting me to come and see him whenever I re- 
turned to England, and promising me a dinner “ at 
three precisely,” he ran away to prepare for his de- 
parture. 








* Not many years since an unhappy Frenchman 
really threw himself into one of the craters or mouths 
of Mount Vesuvius when in a state of eruption. 
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The next day I saw a large “ Si loca”* on the house 
he had occupied. : 

I learned some time after, that the T. ‘"——s had 
reached home in safety, and had retired to a snug 
country-house at a comfortable visiting distance from 
Manchester ; that Mrs. T. T—— occasionally astonish- 
ed her guests with accounts of fashionable life and of 
her foreign travels, but that Mr. T. T——, whenever 
the subject was started before him, invariably said— 
“ D—n abroad! I have been and can’t say that I much 
like it!” 

P. S—I have also ascertained that my advice was 
followed with respect to the pecuniary provision for 
Miss T. T——, that that lady and her husband bought 
an estate and a title in Tuscany, and that the Signor 
Count behaved tolerably well to his wife, never show- 
ing any ill humour except at the sight of a guitar. 

“ Mrs. T. T——,” wrote my informant, “ always 
styles her absent daughter ‘ The Countess,’ which has 
a wonderful and imposing effect on all who do not 
know that her husband had been a music-master, and 
the title purchased with money earned in a Manches- 
ter cotton factory.” 


+ - 


JOHNSONIANA. 
No. 2. 


12. “ Marriace has many pains, but celibacy no 
pleasures. 

13. “ Marriage should be considered as the most so- 
lemn league of perpetual friendship; a state from which 
artifice and concealment are to be benished for ever ; 
= which every act of dissimulation is a breach of 

14. “ Most people marry upon mingled motives, be- 
tween convenience and inclination. 

15. “ We should not despise the malice of the weak- 
est. We should remember, that venom supplies the 
want of strength, and that the lion may perish by the 
puncture of an asp. 

16. “'There are some men who, in a great measure, 
supply the place of reading by gleaning from accidental 
intelligence, and various conversation; by a quick 
apprehension, a judicious selection, and a happy me- 
mory; by a keen appetite for knowledge, and a pow- 
erful digestion ; by a vigilance that permits nothing to 
pass without notice, and a habit of reflection that suffers 
nothing useful to be lost. 

17. “ He that has improved the virtue or advanced 
the happiness of one fellow creature—he that has as- 
certained a single moral proposition, or added one 
useful experiment to natural knowledge—may be con- 
tented with his own performance, and, with respect to 
mortals like himself, may demand, like Augustus, to be 
dismissed at his departure with applause. 

18. « To forget or to remember at pleasure, are equally 
beyond the power of man. Yet as memory may be 
assisted by method, and the decays of knowledge re- 
paired by stated times of recollection, so the power of 
forgetting is capable of improvement. Reason will, 
by a resolute contest, prevail over imagination; and 
the power may be obtained by transferring the atten-’ 
tion as judgment shall direct. 

19. “ The true art of memory is the art of attention. 
No man will read with much advantage, who is not 

+ able at pleasure to evacuate his mind, and who brings 
not to his author, an intellect defecated and pure— 
neither turbid with care, nor agitated with pleasure. 
If the repositories of thought are already full, what can 
they receive? If the mind is employea on the past 
or future, the ‘book will be before the eyes in vain. 





en 
‘» 20. “The misery of man proceeds, not from any single 


crush of overwhelming evil, but from 
continually repeated. 

21.“ There are mazims treasured up in the m; 
rather fur show than use, which pt vay ian 
upon a man’s conduct, however elegantly he :i 
explain, or however forcibly he might inculcate 
them. 


small vexations 


22. “ Moderation is commonly firm ; and Oeneaes i . 


commonly successful.” 
(To be continued.) 


—_j——_. 


INSTRUCTION OF THE DEAF AND Dump 


Tue sixth number of “ The Quarterly Journal of 
Education,” contains a very interesting paper on the 
curious subject of instructing the deaf and dumb, 
Most persons are greatly puzzled to know how a child, 
that can neither hear nor speak, can be taught to read 
and write, and express the most complex ideas. Some 
of this wonder may be perhaps removed by the {}. 
lowing account of the method pursued by the Abbé 
Sicard, in establishing a connexion in the mind of a 
pupil between an object and a word :— 

“Sicard placed before the learner various familiar 
objects, drawing them at the same time before hig 
eyes on a board. He is then taught to point to the 
object on being shown the picture. He now tries his 
own skill in drawing, and is delighted to find that he 
also is understood by others. When the relation be. 
tween the actual object and its picture has been well 
established, the letters of the alphabet are written in 
a corner of the board, and the pupil is desired to take 
notice of them. The name of the object is then writ 
ten round its picture. This is a great mystery to the 
pupil, and his astonishment is increased when the in 
structor rubs out the picture, leaving only the letter, 
While the pupil is wondering what this may mean, 
the instructor shows the letters to a third person, who 
immediately selects a corresponding object from among 
a number. This process is repeated, and the student 
himself is allowed to find, that when he draws the 
same uncouth characters, he is equally successful in 
directing the attention of a third person to the object, 
and this also when he places the letters in one hori- 
zontal line. He is then made to find out this effect 
will not be produced, if the order of the letters be 
deranged. This discourages him, but not for any long 
period, since his memory of impressions produced by 
the eye is unusually keen, owing to his peculiar situs- 
tion. The pictures are now dropped, and the name 
of every new object is given to him in ordinary che 
racters, not that he has any notion what connexion the 
component parts of his new symbols have with the 
sounds which occur in spoken language, he has no 
idea of sound, or at least of articulation, and he looks 
at a word, such as fable, as a whole, conventionally 
used to represent a ceriain piece of furnituze. Our 
reader, if he really can read, as the epitaph says, does 
the same thing. He also reads by words, not by syl- 
lables or letters, for at one glance, and without being 
conscious of recalling any one particular letter, he 
passes from word to word, and, in simple sentences, 
almost from paragraph to paragraph. The only differ- 
ence between the child who is deaf and dumb, and 
any other who is not, is, that the latter is already fa- 
miliar with a sound which stands between the object 
and its written symbol. ‘The pupil is thus enabled t 
learn the written names of every thing which can be 
placed before his eyes. The adjective or quality of 
ani object remains to be taught.” vad 
This proeess is much more complicated ; but its 





* To let. 


well explained in the article to which we refer. 
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LADY BETTY’S 
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I PASSED my five-and-twentieth birth-day at Oaken- 
shade. Sweet, sentimental age! Dear, deeply regret- 
ted place! Oakenshade is the fairest child of Father 
Thames, from Gloucestershire to Blackwall. She is 
the very queen of cottages, fur she has fourteen best 
bed-rooms, and stabling forasquadron. Her trees are 
the finest in Europe, and her inhabitants the fairest in 
the world. Her old mistress is the Lady Bountiful of 
the country, and her young mistresses are its pride.— 
Lady Barbara is black-eyed and hyacinthine, Lady 
Betty blue-eyed and Madonna-like. 

In situations of this kind it is absolutely necessary 
for a man to fall in love, and in due compliance with 
the established custom, I fell in love both with Lady 
Betty and Lady Barbara. Now Barbara was a soft- 
hearted, high-minded rogue, and pretended, as I 
thought, not to care for me, that she might not inter- 
fere with the interests of her sister; and Betty was a 
reckless, giddy-witted baggage, who cared for nobo- 
dy and nothing upon earth, except the delightful occu- 
pation of doing what she pleased. Accordingly, we 
became the Romeo and Juliet of the place, excepting 
that I never could sigh, and she never could aposiro- 
phize. Nevertheless, we loved terribly. Oh, what a 
time was that! I will just give a sample of a day :— 
We rose at seven, (it was July,) and wandered amongst 
moss roses, velvet lawns, and sequestered summer- 
houses, till the lady-mother summoned us to the break- 
fast-table. I know not how it was, but the footman on 
these occasions always found dear Barbara absent on 
a butterfly chase, gathering flowers, or feeding her pet 
robin, and Betty and myself on a sweet honeysuckle 
seat, just large enough to hold two, and hidden ‘round 
a happy corner as snug asa bird’s nest. The moment 
the villain came within hearing, I used to begin, in an 
audible voice, to discourse upon the beauties of na- 
ture, and Betty allowed me to be the best moral phi- 
losopher of the age. After breakfast we used to re- 
tire to the young ladies’ study, in which blest retreat 
I filled some hundred pages of their Albums, whilst 
Betty looked over my shoulder, and Barbara hammer- 
ed with all her might upon the grand piano, that we 
might not be afraid to talk. I was acknowledged to 
be the prince of poets and riddlemongers, and in the 
graphic art I was a prodigy perfectly unrivalled — 
Sans doute, I was a little overrated. My riddles were 
30 plain, and my metaphors so puzzling—and then my 
trees were like mountains, and my men were like 
monkeys. But love had such penetrating optics! La- 
dy Betty could perceive beauties to which the rest of 
the world were perfectly blind. Then followed our 
“equestrian exercises.” Now Barbara was a good 
horsewoman, and Betty was a bad one; conseqnently, 
Barbara rode a pony, and Betty rode a donkey ; conse- 
quently, Barbara rode a mile before, and Betty rode a 
mile behind ; and, consequently, it was absolutely ne- 
cessary for me to keep fast hold of Betty’s hand, for 
fear she should tumble off Thus did we journey 
through wood and through valley, by flood and by 
field, through the loveliest and most love-making scenes 
that ever figured in rhyme or on canvas. The trees 
never looked so green, the flowers never smelt so 
sweetly, and the exercise and the fears of her high- 
mettled palfrey gave my companion a blush which is 
quite beyond the reach of simile. Of course, we al- 
ways lost ourselves, and trusted to Barbara to guide us 
home, which she generally did by the most circuitous 
Toutes she could find. 


would inquire what had become of us, but none of us 
could tell where we had been, excepting Barbara.— 
“Why Betty, my dear, you understood our geography 


At dinner, the lady-mother 





well enough when you were guide to our good old 
friend, the General!” Ah, but Betty found it was quite 
a different thing to be guide to her good young friend, 
the captain; and her explanation was generally a zig- 
zag sort of performance, which outdid the best riddle 
in her album. |t was the custom of the lady-mother 
to take a nap afier dinner, and having a due regard 
for her, we always left her to this enjoyment as soon 
as possible. Sometimes we floated in a little skiff down 
the broad and tranquil river, which, kindled by the 
setting sun, moved onward like a stream of fire, tuning 
our voices to glees and duetts, till the nightingales 
themselves were astonished. Oh, the witchery of 
bright eyes at sunset, and music on the water! Some- 
times we stole through the cavernous recesses of the 
old oak wood, conjuring up fawns and satyrs at every 
step, and sending Barbara to detect the deceptions, and 
play at hide and seek with us. At last our mistress 
the moon would open her eye and warn us home, 
where, on the little study sofa, we watched her pro- 
gress, and repeated sweet poesy. Many a time did 
I long to break the footman’s head when he brought 
the lights, and announced the tea. The lady-mother 
never slept after this, and the business of the day was 
ended. 

Things went on in this way for a week or ten days, 
and Lady Betty appeared to have less spirits, and a 
more serious and languid air than heretofore. There 
was now nothing hoydenish in her bahaviour; and, 
instead of the upper lip curling with scorn, the un- 
der one was drooping with sentiment. Her voice 
was not so loud, and fell in a gentler cadence, and the 
Madonna braid was festooned with a more exquisite 
grace. When I besought her to let me hear the sub- 
ject of her thoughts, the little budget was always of 
so mournful a description, that I could not choose but 
use my tenderest mode of comforting her. She had, 
she knew not why, beeome more serious. She sup- 
posed it was because she was growing older, she hoped 
it was because she was growing better. In fine, she 
had determined to amend her life, and appointed me 
master of the ceremonies to her conscience, which, 
sooth to say, had been in a woful state of anarchy. 

T could not, of course, have any doubt, that my sweet 
society had been the cause of this metamorphosis, and 
I congratulated myself with fervency. She was be- 
coming the very pattern for a wife, and I contemplat- 
ed in her the partner of my declining years, the soother 
of my cares, the mother of my children. It was cruel 
to postpone my declaration, but though I have no 
Scotch blood in my veins, I was always a little given 
to caution. Lady Betty had been a sad mad-cap, and 
might not this be a mere freak of the moment? Be- 
sides, there was a charm about the very uncertainty 
which a declared lover has no idea of, so I determined 
to observe, and act with deliberation. 

Our pastimes continued the same as before, and our 
interchanges of kindness increased. Amongst other 
things, Lady Betty signalized me by a purse and a pen- 
cil case, and in return was troubled with an extreme 
longing for a lilac and gold pocket-book, in which I 
was sometimes rash enough to note down my fugitive 
thoughts. It had been given me by—no matter whom 
—there was nothing on earth that I would not have 
sacrificed to Lady Betty. She received it in both her 
hands, pressed it to her bosom, and promised faithfully 
that she would pursue the plan I had adopted in it— 
casting up her delinquencies at the end of the “a0 to 
see what might be amended. 

Alas! the pinnacle of happiness is but a sorry rest- 
ing place, from which the chief occupation of man- 
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kind is to push one another headlong! Of my own case, 
I have particular reason to complain, for I was preci- 
pitated from the midst of my burning, palpitating exist- 
ence, by the veriest blockhead in life. He came up- 
on us like the Simoom, devastating every green spot in 
his progress, and leaving our hearts a.blank. In short, 
he was a spark of quality, who drove four bloods, and 
cut his own coats. His visage was dangerously dissi- 
pated and cadaverous, his figure as taper as a fishing- 
rod, and his manner had a je ne sais quoi of languid im- 
pertinence which was a great deal too overwhelming. 
Altogether, he was a galiant whose incursion would 
have caused me very considerable uneasiness, had | 
not felt secure that my mistress was already won. 

I shall never forget the bustle which was occasioned 
by the arrival of this worthy. He was some sort of 
connexion of the lady-mother, thought himself privi- 
leged to come without invitation, and declared his in- 
tention of remaining until he was tired. He ordered 
the servants about, and gave directions for his accom- 
modation precisely as if he had been at home, and 
searcely deigned to tender his fore-finger to the ladies, 
till he had made himself perfectly comfortable. When 
I was introduced from the back-ground, from which I 
had been scowling with indignation and amazement, 
he regarded my common-place appearance with eare- 
less contempt; made me a bow as cold as if it had 
come from Lapland, and, in return, received one from 
the North Pole. I considered that he was usurping all 
my rights in the establishment; perfect freedom with 
Betty and Barbara was a violation of my private pro- 
perty, and I even grudged him his jokes with the la- 
dy-mother.. We were foes from the first sight. 

Lady Betty saw how the spirit was working within 
me, and hastened to prevent its effervescence. She 
gave me one of her overpowering looks, and besought 
me to assist her in being civil to him; for, in truth, 
the attentions of common poliicness had already com- 
pletely exhausted her. I was quite charmed with the 
vexation she felt at his intrusion, and loved her a thou- 
sand times better because she detested him. His visit, 
indeed, had such an effect upon her, that, before the 
day was over, she complained to me, in confidence, of 
being seriously unwell. 

From this time, the whole tenor of our amusements 
was revolutionized. Lady Betty’s illness was not fan- 
cied—she was too weak to ride her donkey, too qualm- 
ish to go inside the barouche, which was turned out 
every day to keep the bloods in wind, and nothing 
agreed with her delicate health but being mounted on 
the box beside Lord S——. The evenings passed off 
as heavily as the mornings. Lady Barbara used to ask 
me to take the usual stroll with her, and Lady Betty, 
being afraid to venture upon the damp grass, was 
again left to the mercy of Lord S——, to whom walk- 
ing was a low-lifed amusement, for which he had no 
taste. The lady-mother, as usual, had her sleeping 
fits; and when we returned, we invariably found 
things in disorder. The candles had not been light- 
ed, the tea things had not been brought in; and Lord 
S—— had turned sulky with his bottle, and was sit- 
ting quietly with Lady Betty. I felt for her more than 
{ can express, and could not, for the life of me, con- 
ceive where she picked up patience to be civil to him. 
She even affected to be delighted with his conversa- 
tion, and her good-breeding was beyond all praise. 

With such an exemple of endurance before me, and 
the pacific promises which I had made, I could not 
avoid wearing a benevolent aspect. Indeed, though 


the enemy had effectually cut off the direct communi- 
cation of sentiment between us, I was not altogether 
without my triumphs and secret satisfactions. The 
general outline which I have given, was occasionally 
intersected with little episodes which were quite charm- 
ang. For instance, Lady Betty used constantly to em- 
ploy me upon errands to her mother, who was usually 


——___ 
absent in her private room, manufactur; 

flannel petticoats for the hie Wom and 
ed, she would despatch me to her sister, who Was 
quiring my advice upon her drawing, in the stud: - 
and thus Lord S—— could not fail to observe my 
miliar terms we were upon, and that we Perfect] . 
derstood each other. What gave me more od 
than all this was, that he must see I had no fears 
leaving my liege lady alone with him, which “ 
have galled him to the quick. When she had te 
means of showing her devotion to me, she would 
dnee the lilac pocket-book, and pursue the Work of 
amendment which I had suggested to her; indeed this 
was done with a regularity which, when [ 1. 
her former hair-brained character, I knew could aly 
be sustained by the most ardent attachment. My pride 
and my passion increased daily. 

At last, by a happy reverse of fortune, I was led ip 
look for the termination of my trials. Lord S— was 
a personage of 100 great importance to the nation tobe 
permitted to enjoy his own peace and quiet, and bis 
bilious visage was required to countenance pj 
concerns in other parts. His dressing case was pack. 
ed up, and the barouche was ordered to the door, but 
poor Lady Betty was still doomed to be a sufferer; gh 
was, somehow or other, hampered with an engagement 
to ride with him as far as the village, in order to pa 
a visit for her mother to the charity-school, and Lgay 
her borne off, the most bewitching example of patience 
and resignation. I did not offer to accompany them, 
for I thought it would have looked like jealousy, by: 
engaged, in answer to a sweetly whispercd invitation, 
to meet her in her walk back. 

When I returned to the drawing-room, Barbara.end 
the lady-mother were absent on their usual 
tions, and I sat down for a moment of happy reflection 
on the delights which awaited me ; my heart was tip. 
gling with anticipation, and every thought was poetry. 
A scrap of paper lay upon the table, and was present. 
ly enriched with a sonnet en each side, which I had 
the vanity to think were quite good enough to be 
transferred to Lady Betty’s most beloved and lilac 
pocket-book. I raised my eyes, and lo! in the bustle 
of parting with Lord S——, she had forgotien to depo- 
site it in her desk. What an agreeable surprise it 
would be for her to find how I had been employed! 
How fondly would she thank me for such a delicate 
mode of showing my attention! The 
written in my best hand, and I was about to close the 
book, when | was struck with the extreme beauty.of 
Lady Betty's caligraphy. Might I venture to peruse a 
page or so, and enjoy the luxury of knowing her pri- 
vate thoughts of me? Nay, was it not evidently a 
sweet little finesse to teach me the secrets of her heart, 
and should I not mortify her exceedingly if I neglected 
to take advantage of it? ‘This reflection was quite mf 
ficient, and I commenced the chronicle of her innocent 
cogitations forthwith. It began with noting the day of 
the month on which I had presented the gift, and 
stated, prettily, the plan of improvement which I had 
suggested. The very first memorandum contained her 
reasons for loving her dear M. I pressed the 
book to my lips, and proceeded to 

“ REASON THE FIRST. 

“A good temper is better in a companion than a 
great wit. If dear M is deficient in the latter, it 
is not his fault, and his excellence in the former, makes 
ample amends.” 

How! As much as to say I am a good-natured fool. 
Was there no other construction? No error of the press! 
None. The context assured me that I was not mistaken. 

“REASON THE SECOND. 

“Personal beauty is not requisite in a husband, aed 
if he is a little mistaken in his estimate of himself in 
this respect, it will make him happy, and save me.the 
trouble of labouring for that end.” 
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Conceited and ill-favoured! My head began to 


“ REASON THE THIRD. 
“I have been told’ that very passionate attachments 
between married people are productive of much dis- 
quietude and jealousy. The temperate regard, there- 
fore, which I feel for dear M , argues well for the 
serenity of our lives—Heigh-ho!” 
Furies! 





“ REASON THE FOURTH. 

“I have sometimes doubted whether this temperate 
regard be really love, but as pily is next a-kin to love, 
and I pity him on so many poinis, I think I cannot be 
mistaken.” 

Pity! 

“ REASON THE FIFTH. 

“[ pity him because it is necessary that I should 
place him on the shelf during Lord S——’s visit, for 
fear S should be discouraged by appearances, and 
not make the declaration which [ have been so long 
expecting.” 

Place me on the shelf !! 

“ REASON THE SIXTH. 

“T pity him, because if S—— really comes forward, 

I shall be obliged to submit poor dear M to the 


mortification of a dismissal.” 
err 








“ REASON THE SEVENTH. 
“TT pity him, because he is so extremely kind and 
obliging in quitting the room whenever his presence 
becomes troublesome.” 
ter 
“REASON THE EIGHTH. 
“T pity him, because his great confidence in my af- 
fection makes him appear so ridiculous, and because 
S—— laughs at him.” 


“REASON THE NINTH. 
“TI pity him, because, if I do ultimately marry him, 
S—— will tell every body that it is only because I 
could not obtain the baronche and four. Heigh— 
heigh-ho !” 


trreee 


“ REASON THE TENTH. 

«I pity him, because he has so kindly consented to 
meet me on my return from the charity-school, with- 
out once suspecting that I go to give S—— a last op- 
portunity. He is really a very good young man—Ah, 


” 


well-a-day ! 


henceforth endeavour to enjoy the luxury of his mis- 
tress’s secret thoughts. 

I closed the book and walked to the window. ‘The 
tiver flowed temptingly beneath. Would it be best to 
drown myself or shoot myself? Or would it be best to 
take horse after the barouche, and shoot Lord S——? 
I was puzzled with the alternatives. It was absolute- 
ly necessary that somebody should be put to death, but 
my confusion was too great to decide upon the victim. 

At this critical juncture of my fate, when I was wa- 
vering between the gallows and “a grave where four 
roads meet,” Lady Barbara came dancing in, to re- 
quest my assistance upon her drawing. She was pe- 
trified at my suicidal appearance, and, indeed, seemed 
in doubt whether the act of immolation had not been 
already effected. Her fears rushed in crimson to her 
cheeks, as she inquired the cause of my disorder; and 
her beauty and the interesting concern she expressed, 
cast an entire new light upon me. I would be reveng- 
ed on Lady Betty in a manner far more cutting than 
either drowning or shooting. Barbara was the pretti- 
‘est by far—Barbara was the best by infinity. Sweet, 
simple, gentle Barbara! How generously had she sa- 
crificed her feelings, and given me up to her sister !— 
How happy was I to have it in my power to reward 
her for it! She now should be the partner of my declin- 


ing years, the soother of my cares, the mother of my 
children ; and as for lady Betty, I renounced her. 1 
found that my heart had ail along been Barbara's, and 
I congratulated myself upon being brought to my senses. 

The business was soon opened, and we were all elo- 
quence and blushes. | expressed my warm admira- 
tion of her self-denial and aflection for her sister; hint- 
ed at my knowledge of her sentiments for myself; ex- 
plained every particular of my passion, prospects, and 
genealogy—fixed upon our place of residence, and al- 
lotted her pin-money. It was now Barbara’s turn— 
“She was confused—she was distressed—she feared 
—she hoped—she knew not what to say.;’ She paus- 
ed for composure, and I waited in an ecstacy—“Why,” 
I exclaimed, “why will you hesitate, my own, my 
gentle Barbara? Let me not lose one delicious word 
of this heavenly contession.” Barbara regained her 
courage. “ Indeed, then—indeed and indeed—I have 
been engaged to my cousin for more than three 
years!” 

This was a stroke upon which I had never once eal- 
culated, and my astonishment was awful. Barbara 
was then not in love with me after all, and the concern 
which I had felt for her blighted affections was alto- 
gether erroneous! I had made the proposal to be re- 
venged on Lady Betty, and my disappointment had 
completely turned the tables upon me. Instead of 
bringing her to shame, I was ashamed of myself, and 
my mortification made me feel as though she had heap- 
ed anew injury upon me. What I said upon the oc- 
casion, I cannot precisely remember, and if I could, I 
doubt whether my reader would be able to make head 
or tail of it. I concluded, however, with my compli- 
ments to the lady-mother, 2nd an urgent necessity to 
decamp. Barbara knew not whether she ought to 
laugh or to cry. I gave her no time to recover her- 
self, for Betty would be home presently, and it was ma- 
terial to be off before they had an oppportanity of cem- 
paring notes. In three minutes I was mounted on my 
horse, and again ruminating on the various advantages 
of hanging, drowning, and shooting. 

I thought [ had got clear off; but ai the end of the 
lawn I was fated to encounter the bewitching smile 
of Lady Betty on her return from the village. Her 
words were brimming with tenderness, and her delight 
to be rid of that odious Lord S—— was beyond mea- 
sure. It had quite restored her to health, she was able 
to recommence her rides, and would order the donkey 
to be got ready immediately. 

So then, it appeared that the drive to the charity 
school had net answered the purpose after all, and & 
was to be the locum tenens of Lady Betty’s affections 
till the arrival of a new acquaintance. I know mos 
whether iny constitution is different from that of 
people. A pretty face is certainly a terrible cri 
of a man’s resolution; but for the honour of manhood, 
I contrived for once to be superior to its fascinations. 
To adhere strictly to truth, | must confess,’ however 
humiliating the confession may be, that this dignified 
behaviour was very materially sustained by the trans- 
actions with Lady Barbara, for the consequence of 
whose communications there was no answering. I 
declined the donkey ride, looked a most explanatory 
look of reproach, and declared my necessity of return- 
ing to town. d ted 





Lady Betty was I ated 
—entreated—looked like an angel—and finally put her 
handkerchief to her eyes. There was no standing this. 
“I go,” said I, “I go, because it is proper to quit when- 
ever my presence becomes troublesome—I will not oblige 
you to put me on the shelf—I will not be too encroach- 
ing upon your temperate regard—Heigh—heigh-ho !”— 
With that I plunged my spurs into my steed, and va- 
nished at full gallop. 

It was long before I heard anything more of Oaken- 
shade or its inhabitants. In the middle of the follow- 
ing Decmber I received a piece of wedding cake from 
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the gentle Barbara, and in the same packet a letter 
from Lady Betty. 

She had written instead of mamma, who was trou- 
bled with a gouty affection in the hand. She spoke 
much (and I have no doubt sincerely) of the cruel se- 
paration from her sister. Touched feelingly upon the 
happiness of the time I had spent at Oakenshade, and 
trusted she might venture to claim a week of me at 
Christmas. She was truly sorry that she had no in- 
ducement to hold out beyond the satisfaction of com- 
municating happiness, which she knew was always a 
paramount feeling with me. She was all alone, and 
wreiched in the long evenings when mamma went to 
sleep ; and reverted plaintively and prettily to the lit- 
tle study and the ghost stories. As for the lilac pock- 
et-book, she had cast up her follies and misdemeanours, 
and found the total, even before the end of the year, 
so full of shame and repentance, that she had inconti- 
nently thrown it into the fire, trusting to my kindness 
to give her another with fresh advice. ‘Dear Lady 
Betty! my resentment was long gone by—I had long 
felt a conviction that her little follies were blameless, 
and not at all uncommon; and I vow, that had her 
happiness depended upon me, I would have done any- 
thing to insure it. I was obliged, however, to send an 
excuse for the present, for I had only been married a 
week. 

—— 


DESCRIPTION OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 


WE arrived next at the Royal palace at Greenwich, 
reported to have been criginally built by Humphrey 
Duke of Gloucester, and to have received very mag- 
nificent additions from Henry VIII. It was here Eli- 
zabeth, the present queen, was born, and here she 
generally resides, particularly in the summer, for the 
delightfulness of the situation. We were admitted, by 
an order Mr. Rogers had procured from the Lord 
Chamberlain, into the presence chamber, hung with 
rich tapestry, and the floor, after the English fashion, 
strewed with hay (query rushes,) through which the 
queen commonly passes in her way to the chapel. At 
the door stood a gentleman dressed in velvet, with a 
gold chain, whose office was. to introduce to the queen 
any person of distinction that came to wait on her; it 
was Sunday, when there is usually the greatest attend- 
ance of nobility. In the same hall were the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, the Bishop of London, a great 
many counsellors of state, officers of the crown, and 
gentlemen, who waited the queen’s coming out, which 
she did from her own apartment, when it was time to 
go to prayers, attended in the following manner :— 

. First went Gentlemen, Barons, Earls, Knights of the 
Garter, all richly dressed and bare-headed ; next came 
the Chancellor, bearing the seals in a silk purse, be- 
tween two, one of which carried the royal sceptre, the 
other the sword of state in a red scabbard, studded 
with fleurs-de-lis, the point upwards; next came the 
Queen, in the fifty-sixth year of her age, (as we were 
told,) very majestic ; her face oblong, fair, but wrinkled; 
her eyes small, yet black and pleasant; her nose a 
little hooked, her lips narrow, and her teeth black, (a 
defect the English seem subject to, from their too great 
use of sugar ;) she had in her ears two very rich pearls 
with drops; she wore false hair, and that red; upon 
her head she had a small crown, reported to, have been 
made of some of the gold of the celebrated Lunebourg 
table; her bosom was uncovered, as all the English 
ladies have it till they marry; and she had on a neck- 
lace of exceeding fine jewels; her hands were small, 
her fingers long, and her stature neither tall nor low; 
her air was stately, her manner of speaking mild and 
obliging. That day she was dressed in white silk, 
bordered with pearls of the size of beans, and over it 
a mantle of black silk shot with silver threads; her 


— 


ce, 
train was very long, the end of it 

chioness ; instead of a chaiti, she had an ote a 
of gold and jewels. As she went along in all this stale 
and magnificence, she spoke very graciously, firs, o 
one, then to another, (whether foreign ministers, 
those who attend for different reasons,) in : 
French, and Italian; for besides being well skilled i 
Greek and Latin, and the languages | have ment 1 
she is mistress of Spanish, Scotch, and Dutch, Who. 
ever speaks to her it is kneeling; now and then she 
raises some with her hand. While we were there, 
William Slawator, a Bohemian baron, had letters to 
present to her, and she, after pulling off her glove 
gave him her right hand to kiss, sparkling with rings 
and jewels, a mark of particular favour. Wheneye 
she turned her face as she was going along, every 
fell down on their knees. The ladies of the count 
followed next to her, very handsome and well-sha 
and for the most part dressed in white. She was 
guarded on each side by the Gentlemen Pensioners, 
fifty in number, with gilt battle-axes. In the ani 
chamber next the hall, where we were, petitions were 
presented to her, and she received them most 
ciously, which occasioned the exclamation of « Gog 
save the Queen Elizabeth!” she answered it with 
“I thancke youe myne good peupel—Travels of Paul 
Hentzer. 


——~_—_ 


REAL HEROISM. 


MapaMe DE GENLIS, in one of her interesting works 
for youth, gives a touching example of the gratitude 
of a young female servant, who, after the death of her 
mistress, devoted herself to the accomplishment of a 
design which that lady had formed, but which death 
prevented her carrying into execution. 

This young person, the offspring of poor parents, 
had been left an orphan at an early age. Mn§ 
took compassion upon her, received her into her house, 
and gave her a useful education, so that she was soon 
capable of becoming her servant. This beneficent 
lady was far from rich, yet she devoted herself to the 
improvement of the condition of her poorer neighbours. 
She formed the plan of founding a school for female 
children, and began to save, out of her small income, 
a sum sufficient for its establishment. Whilst occupied 
with this intention, she was seized with a dangerous 
illness—she felt that her end was near, and she la 
mented to her young attendant that the design she had 
formed must now fail—that she should die—and there 
would be no school. Her words proved true; she died, 
and with her, apparently, terminated this fondly che- 
rished plan. 

We will not dwell on the grief of the poor young 
woman thus suddenly deprived of her early friend. 
Better thoughts than those of lamentation filled her 
mind and raised it above the consideration of self. 

She left the cottage, and entered into a new service, 
and by the continued practice of the most rigid ec 
nomy, succeeded, at the end of three years, in acquit 
ing the sum necessary to found the school her mistress 
had been sv anxious to establish. The circumstances 
here narrated took place in France, where less money 
was requisite for such an undertaking than would be 
required in England. Fifty crowns was the sum 
amassed by this heroic girl, through the means of it 
dustry and the practice of self-denial. f 

She wrote to the clergyman of the village, enclosing 
her little savings, begging him to carry into execution 
the wishes of her deceased mistress, with which he 
had been made acquainted; adding that she should 
herself have been the bearer of the money, but that 
she had not sufficient left to defray the expenses of the 





journey. 
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MISS JANE PORTER. 


Ir ever there were an age in which woman's genius 
—genius associated with virtue—was pre-eminently 
distinguished, it is the present. Stars of glory, it is 
true, in earlier times, occasionally beamed on us in 
their courses ; but their visits, like those of angels, were 
« few and far between ;” it is for us alone to boast a 
constellation of luminaries, each of which, radiating 
intellectual lustre, might, in less favoured periods, have 
been regarded as a sun—the centre of a system. 

Genius is often hereditary : often, too, does it display 
itself in a manner so extraordinary, as to be contem- 
plated as in the light of a family virtue. Of the latter, 
Miss Porter’s domestic circle affords a remarkable in- 
stance. Her father was a meritorious officer, who died 
in the service of his country; her mother, a lady yet 
living, and venerable alike for her years and her vir- 
tues, has been aptly designated as “a Cornelia, who 
may well be proud of her jewels.” She herself, as 
well as her brothers and sister, was nursed in the very 
lap of literature. Almost from infancy she was accus- 
tomed to the society of persons of established fame in 
the world of letters, and to that of young people, then 
emulous of similar honours, and whose names have 
since proudly swelled the catalogue of contemporary 
talent. 

More particularly to illustrate the family genius to 
which allusion has been made, it is proper, in the first 
instance, to mention, that this lady’s elder brother, Dr. 
Porter, an eminent physician of Bristol, England, is the 
author of various professiénal treatises which have 
served to increase his well-earned medical celebrity. 
—His acquirements, and his powers of observation, 
have been much enlarged by visiting the East and 
West Indies, and most of the countries of Europe. 

Miss Porter’s younger brother, Sir Robert Ker 
Porter, was in his youth devoted, not only to literature 
and the arts, but to arms. His genius, lively and 
eccentric, was evinced even in childhood. One of his 
boyish frolics we happen to recollect. He and two or 
three others passed the greater part of a night amongst 
the grounds at the back of Holland House, Kensington. 
It had been previously agreed, that each should pro- 
duce a sonnet in the course of his perambulation. 
Young Porter's effusion would not have disgraced a 
poet of repute. This gentleman, “ who has the honour 
of being classed among the pupils of West, gave strik- 
ing proofs of early, if not of precocious talent. His first 
great semi-panoramic picture, T'he Storming of Seringa- 
patam, in which nearly all the principal figures were 
portraits, was finished before he had completed his 
twenty-first year. This admired production was suc- 
ceeded by The Battle of Alexandria, The Battle of Lodi, 
&c., all of which were eminently conspicuous in merit, 
and proportionately attractive in exhibition.” Had he 
continued in the practice of the art, there is little doubt 
of his having achieved its highest honours. At St. 
Petersburg, he acquired considerable fame, with the 
special notice and favour of the Emperor Alexander. 
There, also, it was his fortune to unite himself in 
marriage with a woman of rank and title. About 
seven or eight years ago, Sir Robert went from Russia 
to Paris, made the tour of the latter kingdom, and has 
since presented the public with the result of his re- 
searches, in two splendid quarto volumes, enriched by 
many plates, from his own drawings made on the spot. 

Miss Porter’s younger sister, Anna Maria, equally 
celebrated with herself in the walks of elegant fiction, 
gave early indications, not only of a love of literature, 
but of a talent for literary composition. If we mistake 
not, she published two volumes of Tales when not 
more than thirteen years of age ; and, since that period, 
we could enumerate about thirty more volumes, the 
offspring of her prolific pen. Of these, the principal 
are known as The Hungarian Brothers; Don Sebas- 

K 


tian; The Recluse of Norway; The Knight of St. John >. 
The Fast of St. Magdalen; Rocke Blanc, or the Hunter 

of the Pyrenees, &c. This lady may be said, like Pope, 

to have “ lisped in numbers.” Of late years, however,. 
with the exception of one little volume, it is only in a 

few occasional stanzas, here and there scattered over 

the pages of her romances, that we meet with the ten- 

der or the lofty rhyme—the produce, apparently of 
momentary inspiration. 

Miss Porter, whose portrait is here given, has long 
been known as the author of that beautiful, moral, and 
affecting e, Thaddeus of Warsaw; of that yet 
more elevated composition, The Scottish Chiefs; of the 
Pastor's Fire-side ; of Remarks on Sidney’s Aphorisms; 
and, more recently, of Duke Christian of Lu 2 
work which, without solicitation, she had the high ho- 
nour of being commanded to inscribe to our present 
Sovereign. To the merits of these respective produc- 
tions—to the literary character of the author—it is 
impossible to render justice, in a sketch so brief as that 
to which we are here restricted. 

It is not too much to say, that, of the superior histo- 
rical romance, Miss Porter is the founder. An ad- 
mission, to this effect, has, we believe, been candidly 
conceded by Sir Walter Scott himself An important 
advantage of this class of writing, as conducted by Miss 
Porter, by her sister, and by some of their more respec- 
table contemporaries, is, that, in addition to the strong 
interest it excites, and the high moral it inculcates, it 
stimulates the reader to historical and antiquarian re- 
search—a research which is at all times abundantly 
repaid. 

We are not aware that Miss Porter has professedly 
invoked the Muses; but her very prose is poetry— 
poetry in the best sense of the term, exhibiting noble, 
exalted,and sublime images clothed in language equally 
noble, exalted, and sublime. United to the utmost 
purity of moral, a glowing and chivalric spirit, worthy 
of a soldier's daughter, breathes through her works.— 
It may be said of her, as it has been said, with little 
variation, of her own almost worshipped Sir Philip 
Sidney, that her power lies in the representation of all 
that is most lovely in nature, or the resulting harmony 
of her productions; in the delineations of those of her 
species whose high aspirations seem to point out @ 
loftier and less terrene original, and whose pure flame 
of affection appears rather to have been kindled at the 
sacrifice or the altar, than at the grosser fires of love. 





———— 


MADAME DE STAEL. 


MapamE DE Stet may, indeed, be said to have. 
established a more brilliant reputation in the republic 
of letters, than any one of her sex that has ever lived. 


in July, 1817, produced an almost unexampled sensa- 
tion, the more lively, on account of the striking and 
affecting circumstances by which it was marked. At 
the commencement of the year, she seemed to have 
anchored firmly in the port of earthly happiness; the. 
storms which were constantly gathering over her head, 
during the ascendancy of Bonaparte, had all passed 
away ; she was safe from persecution and exile ; Lewis 
XVIII. had restored her to her two millions of francs 
which her father, M. Necker, deposited in the 

of France, in the year 1790; her daughter was united 
to a man of the highest rank and of distinguished 
talents; her residence in Switzerland had become @ 
shrine, at which genius and learning were always to 

be found assembled, from every part of Europe. She 

could devote her leisure to composition, with all the 
aids to be drawn from the most intelligent and varied’ 
society, an abundant fortune, and entire freedom of 
opinion. She was yet young, comparatively, not hay- 





ing exceeded her fiftieth year, and being of a constitu. 





Her death, which happened at Coppert, in Switzerland, ‘ 
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MADAME DE STAEL. 


sé. 





tion that promised a long life. In the midst of these 
advantages, she was surprised by a fatal malady, and 
after five months of the severest suffering, sunk into 
the arms of death. Such a catastrophe to such bright 
hopes ; so radiant a genius so unexpectedly quenched ; 
the exuberant spring of so much rich imagery and fine 
philosophy for ever dried up; the centre and soul of so 





captivating a society irretrievably gone, were conside- 
rations that rushed at once upon all minds and hearts, 
and gave, in her case,a peculiar solemnity and sadness 
to the common fate of mortals. 

Madame de Stael was born and educated to splen- | 
did destinies. Her father, M. Necker, was a farmer- 
general of immense wealth, and of great talents and | 
knowledge ; and her mother was remarkable for the | 
extent of her literary attainments, the strength of lier | 
understanding, and the dignity of her character. M. | 
Necker, even when at the head of the finances of 
France, might still be said to be wrapped up in this 
their only child, who requited his care by an admira- 
tion and devotion almost fanatical, and never for an 
instant interrupted by any of the vicissitudes of his 
memorable career. At an early age she married a 
man of rank, the Baron de Stae!, ambassador from 
Sweden to the court of France. Placed thus, by reason 
of the situation of both father and husband, in the very 
vortex of the dissipation of the French court, she yet 
sought and contrived to win the highest distinction in 
the walks of literature. She had only reached her 
twentieth year when she published her “ Letters upon 
the works and character of J. J. Rousseau,” wherein 
she displayed, occasionally, powers of composition al- 
most rivalling those of the extraordinary man of whom 
she treated. Able critics have decided that she pre- 
sented, in this little volume, a more satisfactory analysis 
and juster views of the genius and tendency of his 
writings, than are contained in the many ponderous 
dissertations to which the controversy on these topics 
has given birth. She was of opinion that Rousseau 
had been guilty of suicide, and gave some offence to 
his worshippers, by bringing together all the circum- 
stances, which lead, as we think, irresistibly, to that 
conclusion. It was over the women of his day that 
Rousseau had thrown his deepest spell, and it redounds 
to the credit of Madame de Stael’s youthful judgment, 
that she escaped with something of a moderate degree 
of enthusiasm for the works of the arch enemy of 
order and morals. The “ Letters upon Rousseau” 
attracted much attention, and were assailed in several 
pamphlets, to one of which the fair author replied in 
a powerful strain of vindication. 

In the year 1790, she printed two dramatic effusions 
in verse; the one a comedy, entitled “ Sophia, or Se- 
cret Sentiments,” the other, a tragedy, “The Lady 
Jane Gray;” both composed two years preceding. In 
the month of August, 1793, appeared her defence of 
Marie Antoinette;” that is, two months befure the ex- 
ecution of the unhappy queen. We owe a tribute of 
praise to the generosity of spirit which dictated this 
production, and to the courage implied in the publica- 
tion of it at such a period. Madame de Stael had the 
best opportunities of observing the character of the so 
much reviled consort of Lewis XVI.; she approached 
her often, and was the less liable to view her with 
partiality, as the queen would have prevented the re- 
turn of M. Necker to the ministry, and took no pains 
to conceal her aversion to the predominance of his 
counsels. His daughter stuod forth fearlessly in her 
defence, in the hour of danger, and, to the last, asserted 
her titles to esteem. 

The masculine genius with which Madame de Stael 
was endowed, and the restless activity of her spirit, 
would have led her to politics, had not even the con- 
juncture and her domestic relations been such as they 

were, and the habits of her sex in France conducive 
to that end. We may conjecture how far they were 





privileged in the world of business 

which she makes on the subject in oot 
tioned. “ Women of a certain rank used to interfere 
with every thing before the revolution. Their hus. 
bands and their brothers were in the practice of em. 
ploying them on all occasions as applicants to Minis. 
ters; they could urge a point strongly, with less appa- 
rent impropriety; could even outstep the proper limits, 
without affording an opening to complaint ; and all the 
insinuations, which they knew how to employ, gave 
them considerable influence over men in office.” 

Madame de Stael appeared nowhere in foreign 
countries as a stranger; at London, as well as at Paris, 
at Rome and Weymar, she was equally in her ¢e. 
ment, and naturalized herself at once in the society of 
finest intelligences; she was mistress of the principal 
languages of Europe, and familiar with the literature 
of Italy, Germany, and England. Her instinctive gg. 
gacity pointed, and her enthusiasm kindled, at what 
was excellent in the literary productions, political jn. 
stitutions, and social habits of the nations which she 
visited; she ¢elebrated what she admired, accord; 
to the gratification afforded to her exquisite tastes and 
deep sensibility. In Italy, she was all alive to the 
prodigies of art, 1o the beauty of the climate, to the 
fervour of the native genius, and the ease of social 
intercourse. In Germany, she was captivated by the 
solidity and simplicity of character, the independence 
of the literary spirit, the hardihood of the philosophical 
theories, the novelty and raciness of the poetical style 
and imagery. In England, the political institutions 
were seen by her in their abstract perfection, and con- 
trasted with what she had witnessed and loathed in 
her own country, of arbitrary rule, and personal inse- 
curity; the purer morals, the sounder sense, the more 
general information and rational philosophy, the natural 
dignity and manly tone of the British, made the deep- 
est impression upon her, and accordingly she has, in 
the third volume of her “ Considerations,” where she 
treats at large of England, the air of a determined and 
interested eulogist. Whatever she undertook to de- 
scribe, received, moreover, the hues of her own fancy, 
and was more or less affected in the representation, by 
her originai modes of ev pression. The kindness of her 
nature, too, had its influence, and is evidenced by the 
prodigality of her praises. 

It is known, that she formed the resolution, at one 
period, of emigrating to these United States. We 
heartily wish she had done so, as she was already pre- 
pared by her political opinions, to view our institutions 
with an unclouded and even an affectionate eye. She 
has not overlooked this nation in her “ Considerations,” 
and it is with particular satisfaction that we transcribe 
the following passages of the third volume. “That 
admirable good sense, which is founded on justice and 
security, exists nowhere but in England or America.” 
* * * * « There is a people who will one day be very 
great, I mean the Americans. One stain only obscures 
the perfect splendour of reason that vivifies that coun- 
try; slavery still subsists in the southern provinces; 
but when congress shall have found a remedy for 
that evil, how shall we be able to refuse the most pro- 
found respect to the institutions of the United States! 
Whence comes it then, that many English allow them- 
selves to speak with disdain of such a people? ‘ They 
are shopkeepers,’ they repeat. And how did the 
courtiers of Louis XIV. talk of the English themselves! 
The people of Bonaparte’s court also, what did they 
say? The Americans, it is true, declared war against 
England at a very ill chosen time, with respect ( 
Europe. But America, on this occasion, looked only 
to what concerned her interest ; and she can cert 
not be suspected of having wished to favour the impe 
rial system. But conld the declaring war unseasona’ 
against England, justify the burning of Washington? 
What is there more honourable for mankind than this 
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new world, which has established itself without the 

,judices of the old ; this new world, where religion 
is in all its fervour, without needing the support of the 
state to maintain it; where the law commands by the 
respect it inspires, without being enforced by any 
military power?” ‘ 

On the restoration of the Bourbons, the interdict of 
Napoleon against her, was rescinded, and she repaired 
to Paris, from which no length of absence could estrange 
her affection. It was there that her sympathies had 
the fullest gratification, and that she triumphed anew, 
at almost every moment, by her cvlloquial powers, 
which, out of France, could not be exercised with the 
same freedom and eflect; although, as we can testify, 
it was not necessary to be a native of that country, to 
be sensible of their surpassing versatility and energy. 


trines in politics and literature, and her dwelling in 
Paris continued, during the first year of the restoration, 
to be the head-quarters of what was styled the liberal 


rty. 

In the midst of the bustle of political revolutions, 
and the conflict of party interests, she found leisure to 
raise a monument to the memory of her father, in the 
interesting volume entitled “ Life of M. Necker.” The 
two last years of her life, she was chiefly employed in 
preparing for the press, her great work, the “ Consi- 
derations on the principal events of the French Revo- 
lution,” which has been recently published in three 
volumes, octavo, by her son and son-in-law. The 
first and second volumes, and a portion of the third, 
received her last corrections. The newspapers have 
given remarkable accounts, which we do not suppose 
to be in the least exaggerated, of the avidity with 
which this posthumous publication has been sought 
and read in Europe. By her early opportunities, her 
high connexions, and her range of observation, Madame 
de Stael was especially qualified for passing in review 
the events, parties, characters, and results of the French 
revolution; and the knowledge of this adventitious 
aptitude, independently of her reputation for ability 
as a writer, served to excite in the European world, a 
lively curiosity. There is enough, particularly in the 
two first velumes of the “ Considerations,” to reward 
it, and to secure to her a foremost rank among political 
authors. The investigation with which she sets out, 
of the causes of the fall of the monarchy, is not so 
satisfactory to us, as some other inquiries which we 
have read; and we would cite as the preferable one, 
in our estimation, that of Senac de Meilhan, whom* 
she unwarily pronounces a superficial writer. But 
she is eminently successful in describing the first move- 
ments, and developing the principles and aims of the 
early parties of the revolution, preparatively to exhi- 
biting, as she does in firm and speaking profile, the 
whole series of revolutionary governments. The last 
ef these, that of Bonaparte, concentred in the man, 
being of deeper concern to her and the world, shares, 
with her father’s administration, her most earnest at- 
tention and vigorous touches. She will have ample 
revenge for her personal wrongs, if posterity should 
decide on the character of Napoleon from her final 
representations ; and in truth, we know of none better 
entitled to determine its judgment, when we consider 
the certainty and cogency of the facts, the sagacity of 
the reasonings, and the soundness of the principles, by 
which they are supported. If there be, here, some 
stirrings of passion and private feeling, scarcely any 
thing of the kind is visible in the preceding parts of 
her work, except, as we have already intimated, in 
relation to the impeccability of her father’s adminis- 
tration, In all the rest, including even the exposition 
of the state of affairs, and the conduct of parties afier 
the reinstatement of the Bourbons, contained in the 
third volume, she displays a remarkable degree of 


so as to leave us under the impression that her “ Con- 
siderations” are likely to have the most salutary effect, 
at all times, upon the public mind of France. Her 
tone, as to the value and indispensableness of free in- 
stitutions, is uniformly peremptory, and indicative of 
the steady elevation and independence of her spirit; 
and it is impossible for the reader not to be convinced 
that she was chiefly actuated, in the compesition of 
the work, by the hope of promoting the liberties of 
France in the first place, and then of the human race. 
She excels in her historical portraits, which are nume- 
rous, and drawn from the life. We have, too, some 
fine specimens of historical criticism, to which, although 
it is so commouly attempted, none but an understaad- 
ing of the highest order, is properly equal. ‘The last 
six or eight chapters of the third volume have the ob- 
jectionable features of a rough draught; but contain a 
number of those luminous general reflections, which 
are so thickly sown in the finished portions of the 
work. 

The productions which we have mentioned, do mot 
make up the whole of Madame de Stael’s literary 
labours. She published besides, “ Zulma, and three 
novels, preceded by an essay on Fiction,” “ Reflections 
on Suicide,” &c., and contributed the articles, “ Aspa- 
sia,” “Cleopatra,” “ Camoens,” &c. in the Universal 
Biography. Her son proposes to publish a complete 
edition of her works, in which will be included some 
inedited pieces, and among these, the fragments of a 
work begun under the title of “Ten Years of Exile.” 

Whiie, then, we commemorate admiringly the many 
excellent qualities of the heart which distinguished 
Madame de Stael, and class her with the most power- 
ful intelligences and eloquent writers of the.age, we 
find her far less respectable, as she must have found 
herself, with all her celebrity, and far less happy, for 
want of delicacy of conduct, than the Mores, the 
Edgeworths, and the Hamiltons of Britain, whose 
lives and writings conspire to strengthen the sacred 
delicacy of the sex, and io teach the true ends of female 
ambition. 


—»—_——— 
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Dizco ALVAREZ was wrecked upon the shoals on 
the north of the bar of Bahia. Part of the crew were 
lost; others escaped this death to suffer one more 
dreadful; the natives seized and eat them. Diego 
saw there was no other possible chance of saving his 
life, than by making himself as useful as possible to 
these cannibals. He therefore exerted himself in re- 
covering things from the wreck, and ‘by these exerti 
suceeeded in conciliating their favour. Among 
things he was fortunate enough to get on shore some 
barrels of powder, and a musket, which he put in 
order at his first leisure, afier his masters were re- 
turned to their village ; and one day, when the oppor. 
tunity was favourable, brought down a bird before 
them. The women and children shouted “ Caramuru! 
Caramuru !” which signified “ a man of fire!” and they 
cried out that he would destroy them: but he gave to 
understand to the men, whose astonish d less 
of fear mingled with it, that he would go with them 
to war, and kill their enemies. Caramura was the 
name which from thenceforward he was known by. 
They marched against the Tapuyas; the fame of this 
dreadful engine went before them, and the Tapuyas 
fled. From a slave Caramura became a sovereign. 
The chiefs of the savages thonght themselves happy 
if he would accept their daughters to be his wives; 
he fixed his abode upon the spot where Villa Velha 
was afierwards erected, and soon saw as numerous @ 
progeny as an old patriarch’s rising round him. ‘The 
best families in Bahia trace their origin to him— 





impartiality, eandour, and calmness of deliberation ; 


Southey’s History of Brazil. 
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THE UNPRESUMING MR. HUDSON. 


BY MISS SEDGWICK. 


Ir chanced to me, during the last travelling season, 
to fall in with a party who, like myself, were destined 
for a fashionable watering-place. The most conspicu- 
ous members of this party were Mrs. Campbell, (a 
widow,) and her only and very pretty daughter, Louisa, 
whose name, according to modern usage, was gallicised 
into Louise. The mother was educated in the old 
school, or, to speak more accurately, in no school at 
all; but, if she were ignorant, she was unpretending ; 
and it is, perhaps, as well to have the mind vacant, 
as to have it filled with foreign, ill-assorted, and un- 
digested materials, that encumber it without increasing 
its richness or productiveness. 

All Mrs. Campbell’s pride, of every kind and degree, 
was concentrated in Louise. She had been, till this 
summer of her seventeenth year, at a fashionable 
boarding-school in one of our large cities. She had 
had approved masters, and, as her doting mother said, 
and reiterated, neither time nor expense had been 
spared in her education; and accordingly, in her mo- 
ther’s acceptation of the word, she was educated. She 
played and sang so well, that Mrs. Campbell averred 
she had rather listen to her than to Pedrotti or Mrs. 
Wood. She drew very prettily—she had learned by 
heart two entire plays of Goldoni—she made wax 


flowers, which her mother assured us were quite as | 


natural as real ones—and she spoke French—like 
other young ladies. If the circumstances, relations, 
and issues of this brief life require any thing more, the 
the balance, (as our mercantile friends have it,) had 
not been thought of by the mother, or prepared for by 
the daughter. To do Miss Louise justice, however, 
she had not been spoiled. She was gay and good- 
humoured; she had the most good-natured self-com- 
placency—no uncomfortable awe of her superiors—(I 
rather think she did not believe in their existence, — 
no jealousy of her equals, and to her inferiors she was 
kind-hearted. 

It was in a stage-coach, on a warm day in June, that 
the day broke on our acquaintance. Mrs. Campbell 
was a lady of facilities, and we had not travelled a 
half-day together, before, by means of half a dozen in- 
genious wayfaring questions, she had ascertained all 
she cared to know of us, and had liberally repaid us 
with what she thought we must care to know of her. 

ides us there were two persons in the coach not 
ily perused. The one a Colonel Smith, (Smith, 
happily called the anonymous name, and certainly 
that most tormenting and baffling to an inquirer,) and 
the other a Mr. Charles Hudson. Col. Smith’s de- 
meanour was very unlike his name, marked, high- 
bred, and a little aristocratic. “A gentleman, he cer- 
tainly was,” Mrs. Campbell said, as soon as we had 
an opportunity of holding a caucus on our fellow- 
travellers, but whether he were of the Smiths of New 
York, Jéfsey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Virginia, Ca- 
rolina, and so on, through the States, she could not 
ascertain. However, the cardinal point was settled. 
He was a gentleman, by all our suffrages; and this 
most important matter established, we were at liberty 
to interchange with him the common civilities of life! 

Mr. Hudson was a more puzzling case for our in- 
quest. Mrs. Campbell remembered to have met a 
very respectable family of Hudsons at Saratoga, who 
were from Boston—at least she was almost sure they 
were, but our Mr. Charles Hudson, in reply to certain 
leading remarks of hers, had said he had never been 
in Boston. She remembered, too, when she was in 
Baltimore, some twenty years before, to have seen a 


family of Hudsons who were very intimate with the 
| Carrolls—this was equivalent to a patent of gentilj 

| —but Mr. Hudson affirmed he did not know the Bal. 
| timore Hudsons. 

| One of us remembered a certain Mr. Hudson who 
| once had unquestioned circulation in the beax monde 
| of New York. but whence he came, was either not 
| known or forgetten. Miss Louise had heard a young 
| friend say she hari danced with a Mr. Hudson jn 


dential, and we were at last compelled to wait tij] 
we could adjust the gentleman's claims by his merits! 
The disquieting anxieties of some good people in our 
country, on the head of family or rank, is very like g 
satire on the fancied equality resulting from republi. 
can institutions. 

Mrs. Campbell was not inclined to be over-fastj. 
dious, but she gave it in charge to her daughter to be 
“rather reserved,” while we remained on the level 
arena of a stage coach. Miss Louise paid as much 
deference to her mother as could be expected, reserye 
not being the quality par excellence of American 
ladies. In the course of the morning, an accident to 
the coach compelled the passengers to walk for some 
distance down 2 steep and winding descent. The 
morning was beautiful. The air deliciously tempered. 
| The majestic oaks and maples of Virginia, like its in. 
| habitants (to borrow a rustic phrase from one of their 
| mountaineers,) “ stout of their country,” threw their 
| broad dense shadows over our path—the rhododendron, 
| then in its glory, was in profusion around us, and wild 
roses, with other unknown and unnumbered flower 
on every side. 

Our party was not of the most romantic materials, 
| but as we descended the gorge, and looked below us 
on a sea of the topmost branches of lofty trees, and 
long before us to a narrow and winding ravine, sunk 
between the mountains, and affording just space 
enough for a road beside a brawling stream, we were, 
though, as I have confessed, not of the most suscepti- 
ble materials, all excited by this fresh and beautiful 
aspect of nature. The pretty Louise, with the elastic 
step and joyous spirit of youth, leaped down the rocks 
and over the runs, singing, laughing, and exclaiming 
at every step. Her mother toiled after her, calling 
out, “ Louise, my dear, you'll fall. Put on your bon- 
net, my child, you'll be one freckle—Louise! Louise! 
your gloves off! how absurd !” : 

But Louise heard not, or heeded not. She ran 
like another Atalanta, defying the gentlemen to over- 
take her, and, like her prototype, giving them a fair 
chance, by often stepping aside to crop a flower too 
inviting to be resisted. They all followed her lead— 
all but Mr. Hudson, who coolly walked beside the 
elder ladies—pointed out the best stepping-places— 
gave them his arm when nec gave them 
the flowers he gathered, reserving only a few of the 
choicest. Mrs. Campbell touched my arm, and whit 
pered, “ We need no ghost to tell us for whom those 
are destined.” The lumbering coach came on, and 
one after another the pedestrians were picked up 
Louise’s colour was heightened by exercise, and her 





something like a flower in the desert—the only one 
among us, young or pretty, and she was flattered and 
petted on all sides. She sat between her mother and 
myself, and was continually putting her pretty face 





forward on one side and on the other, to answer the 
compliments and sallies directed to her from the gea- 


Washington—this could hardly be admitted as cre. , 


eyes were sparkling with excited spirits. She was 
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1 who occupied the middle and front seats. As, 
with the exception of Mr. Hudson, they were all of 
the trustworthy, elderly, papa and uncle order, this 
did not imply any undue forwardness in our young 
friend. At any rate, Mr. Hudson, the only member 
of the party not hors du combat, did not profit by the 
vantage-ground she offered, to advance his acquaint- 
ance with her. He, now and then, glanced his eye at 
her, and a strikingly openagentlemanly eye had Mr. 
Hudson, (so said the mother,) and sometimes smiled at 
the jeux d’esprit that might have derived a portion of 
their brilliancy from the bright lips through which 
they passed, as water takes a hue from the precious 
ore through which it sometimes issues. “ Mr. Hudson 
appears quite to appreciate Louise,” whispered Mes. 
Campbell, “and yet did you ever see any one so un- 
presuming? He has not even ventured to offer her 
the bouquet he gathered for her!” 

“ For me, mamma, are you sure he gathered it for 
me?” 

“ Certainly, my love, for whom else could it be?” 

Louise was determined the flowers should not fail 
of their destination, through the youth's over-modesty. 

“ How sweetly pretty your flowers are, Mr. Hud- 
son!” she began. 

“They are both sweet and pretty, Miss Campbell.” 

“ Fragrant, you mean?” Mr. Hudson bowed assent- 
ingly ; “ that is delightful; where could you have found 
them? I never can find a sweet wild-flower. I am 
passionately fond of fragrant flowers; indeed, I think 
flowers without fragrance are quite an imposition. 
Look at these ;” she held up the bunch with which 
she had seemed, a few moments before, quite satisfied; 
“a French flower-girl could make quite as good!” she 
threw them, with a pretty toss of her head, out of the 
window ; and still on this hint, Mr. Hudson spake not 
—to the point. 

He very coolly smelt his flowers, and said, he wish- 
ed a certain Englishman were in the coach, whom he 
had heard assert that American flowers had no fra- 
grance—that the climate, like the satyr, blew hot and 
cold on them ; melted and froze the odour out of them. 
He thought he would be satisfied that his opinion, like 
some other foreign opinions, was rather the result of 
his own ignorance, than of a just appreciation of the 
products of the country. 

Mrs. Campbell heard this long speech out—begged 
leave to smell his flowers—then passed them to her 
daughter, and she, after some eloquent “ Ohs!” and 
“ Ahs!” returned them to Mr. Hudson, who received 
them with a very polite inclination of his head, but 
without any thing like the anticipated, “ Pray keep 
them!” I looked at the mother, expecting to see her 
a little crest-falien, but no! her face was the very 
picture of confidingness and good-humour, with a 
slight touch of pity for the self-denying modesty of 
her new acquaintance. “I do not doubt,” she said to 
me at the first opportunity, “that Mr. Hudson has 
been to France, where, they tell me, it is reckoned 
very improper to offer attentions of any sort to a young 
unmarried lady. He is uncommonly unpresuming! 
but do you nc : think he is a little too particular ?” 

“ He may be so—but particularity is a good fault in 
a stage-coach, Mrs. Campbell.” 

“Certainly, that is a very just remark, and it will 
be quite time enough to encourage him when we 
arrive at the Springs.” 

At “The Springs” we arrived in the course of the 
following day, and were received and had our places 
assigned us as one party, of which the “ unpresuming” 
Mr. Hudson made, so to speak, an integral part. No 
mode of ripening an acquaintance is so rapid as that 
of travelling two or three days, more or less, in a 
stage-coach. In a steamboat, if you are reserved, 
sullen—Anglois—(we quote a French synonyme)— 
you may go apart, upon the upper, or the lower deck 








—fore or aft—you may drop your veil and look down 
into the water, or turn your back upon the company, 
and gaze upon the shore—or you may creep into a 
berth, and draw a curtain between yourself and the 
world; but what art—what device—what panoply, 
can resist the social system of a stage-coach! Scott 
somewhere says, I believe in his chapter upon equa- 
lity, that it exists only among the Hottentots; he over- 
looked the temporary but perfect democracy of a 
stage-coach, where each is reduced to a unit, and 
feels, whatever his rank, fortune, or distinctions may 
be, as he is packed, crowded, and pinioned in, that 
his next neighbours virtually address to him what a 
surly fellow in a “Jackson Meeting” yesterday, said 
to a poor man who remonstrated against being jostled 
and squeezed, ‘“‘ What are you, sir? you are nothing, 
sir, but an individual!” 

But with the good-humoured and kind-hearted, in- 
stead of hostility, there is a neighbourly fellow-feeling, 
nurtured by the intimate relations of a stage-coach. 
Our fellow-passengers seem to us like cotempuraries 
—we have set out with the same purposes and hopes 
—met with the same disappointments and mischances 
—“we have had our losses together;’” in short, in a 
stage-coach, as in every mode and condition of human 
life, sympathy—the electric chain of social being— 
may be developed, and, instead of gall and vinegar, 
we may enjoy the sweetest of all draughts—the milk 
of human kindness. 

Franklin wrote an essay upon the morals of chess. 
A chapter on the morals of travelling might not be 
unprofitable in a country like ours, where half the 
population is afloat three months of the year. 

But my short story must be finished without (I fear!) 
a moral of any kind. 

The Springs, or rather the Spring, which we had 
selected for our poste restante for some days, was the 
celebrated*Sweet Spring in Union County in Virginia. 
We chanced to have arrived there before the fashion- 
able season. Our pretty Louise was very near the 
sad predicament of a belle without a beau. She had, 
however, plenty of admirers and attendants. Bache- 
lors of some forty or’ fifty years’ standing ; widowers 
from the south, who had come up to the Springs to 
get rid of their bile and thej memories, and young 
married men there were were permitted by their 
good-natured wives to ride and dance with Louise. 

Louise was of the happy disposition that takes “ the 
goods the gods provide,” and enjoys them ; that never, 
to use a vulgar simile, throws down the actual bread 
and batter for the possible cake. The Virginia Springs 
have few artificial contrivances for pleasure, and it 
was delightful to see in the pretty Louise the inex- 
haustible resources of a youthful and cheerful spirit. 
She would talk by the half-hour with the old French- 
man who obtains a little pécule by keeping the bath, 
and furnishing fire and towels for the ladies, “ for 
what it pleases them to give him.” She would listen 
to his stories of the French revolution, and his assur- 
ances in Anglo-French, (forty years of his threescore 
and ten had been passed in America,) that she spoke 
French like a Parisienne. She was, like a butterfly, 
perpetually on the wing over that beautiful lawn, 
(how profanely marred by the ugly little cabins that 
dot it!) which swells up from the deep dell in which 
the Spring is embosomed, and where, like some sylvan 
divinity it is sheltered and hidden by a guard of mag- 
nificent oaks and elms. 

Mrs. Campbell, though the essence of good-nature, 
was not just then in so satisfied a frame of mind. It 
was her daughter’s debut as a young lady, and she 
had seen visions, and dreamed dreamg.of lovers, and 
their accompaniments, offers, refs an accept- 
ance! No wonder that the scarcity Of the raw ma- 
terial, the warp and woof of which the good mother 
expected to have woven the matrimonial fabric, should 
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have proved trying to her. Its natural effect was to 
enhance Mr. Hudson's value; and while Mrs. Camp- 
bell: unceasingly commended his unpresumingness, she 
gave him the kindest encouragement to dispense with 
it, and sometimes appeared a little nettled at his ob- 
stiriate modesty. Walks were often proposed, but 
Mr. Hudson, instead of taking a tempting and acces- 
sible position beside the young lady, would attend 
her mamma, or modestly leave them both to the 
elderly gentlemen, and stray along alone. Once, I 
remember, a stroll was proposed to a romantic water- 
fall. The gentlemen whose services we had a right 
to command, were playing billiards. “1 am sure,” 
gaid Mrs. Campbell, “ we may venture to ask Mr. 
Hudson—he is so unpresuming!” 

Accordingly he was asked, and politely joined in— 
Mrs. Campbell (albeit still ignorant of Mr. Hudson’s 
parentage, fortune, &c.) was all affability—Miss Louise 
was all gayety and frankness—so pretty, so attractive, 
so aided by the sylvan influences that in “ love- 
breathing June” dispose the young and susceptible to 
the sentiment par excellence, that I confess | marvelled 
that our young friend continued the unpresuming Mr. 
Hudson. 

One evening, at Mra. Campbell's suggestion, a dance 
was got up. It was a difficult enterprise, but by the 
ait of one or two married pairs, and a philanthropic 
elderly single lady, we mustered a sufficient number 
for a cotillion. “You and Louise will have hard 
duty this evening. it is to be hoped she may prove 
an agreeable partner,” said Mrs. Campbell to Mr. 
Hudson, as he led off her daughter; “of course,” she 
added, in a whisper, to her next neighbour, “ they must 
dance together, but I should not have hinted it to him 
if he were not so very unpresuming !” 

Bat Mr. Hudson did not find the necessity strong 
@tiough to overcome that qnality of his disposition, 
which now began to appear to us all, as potent as a 
ruling passion. He evidently enjoyed the dance with 
his greeeful partner, then modestly resigned her hand, 
and filled ap the measure of his virtue by dancing 
with the unattractive married ladies, and finally crown- 
ed it by leading off a Virginia reel with the above- 
mentioned single lady. 

When I parted with ise for the night, “ what a 
gentlemanly, agreeable man is Mr. Hudson!” said she, 
“and as mamma says, so very unpresuming!” \ 

The next day was fixed for Mrs. Campbell’s depar- | 
ture. She was going to the Natural Bridge. I went 
to her room to pass the last half hour with her, and 
while she was expressing her sincere regret at leaving 
us all, including Mr. Hudson, on whom she bestowed 
her usual encomium, we saw a servant bring his bag- 
gage from his cabin, and place it with that destined 
tor the Natural Bridge. “ Well, well!” exclaimed : 
Mrs: Campbell, who could not, and indeed did not 
attempt to conceal her satisfaction, “ still waters run 
deep! I suspected all the while”’— 

* Pshaw! Mamma—do hush!” said Miss Louise, 
whose smiles, in spite of her, betrayed that her mind 
had, simultaneously with her mother’s, seized on the 
solution of Mr. Hudson’s mysterious unpresumingness. 

“La! Louise, my darling, we need not mind Miss 
——; FI am sure she is so discerning, she must have 
seen, as I did long ago, that Mr. Hudson was like 
young Edwin in ‘ Edwin and Angelina.’” 

“Then he has not yet talked of love?” I asked, 
rather mischievously. 

“ Bless me! no! This, however, is a pretty bold step, 
going to the Natural Bridge with us—but n'importe, 
as Louise says, he will do nothing hasty—I am sure 
of it—he is sogsmpresuming !” 

Whilst we talking, the Fincastle coach arrived, 


and it was announced to Mrs. Campbell that there 
must be a delay of an hour or two before it would 





knows who has travelled in Virginia) there was w 
other carriage to take its place en route. The servant 
who communicated this to Mrs. Campbell, told as that 
a very nice looking gentleman, and his lady, and 
daughter, had arrived in the coach, who were to re 
main at the Sweet Springs. “Who were they? and 
what were their names!” She did not know, « byt 
she reckoned they were somebody, for they had a 

of baggage.” It was inimediately proposed that we 
should abandon the cabin, and reconnoiter the draw. 
ing-room and piazza, in quest of the new-comers. Ip 
those strong holds of ennui—watering-places—the pe 
rusal of new faces is as exciting as the covers of g 
fresh novel to the fair patronesses of a circulating 
library. We were disappointed in our purpose. We 
met no one but Mr. Hudsun. He seemed, since we 
parted, a changed man ; and instead of the listlessnem, 
abstraction, and indifference—to all which it pleased 
Mrs. Campbell to apply the term unpresumingnea— 
he was all expression and animation. Once only the 
flow of his spirits was checked for an instant, when 
Mrs. Campbell said with a complacent smile, «I wag 
very glad to see your baggage brought out for the Fin. 
castle coach.” He stammered and blushed, and she 
changed the conversation. Louise was touched by 
the consciousness of having produced a sensation, and 
was quiet and retiring, and Mr. Hudson so much more 
attentive and interested than I had ever seen him 
before, that I began to think the mother was not at 
fault, and that our Mr. Hudson was as like the unpre. 
suming hermit lover, as a whiskered, well-dressed, 
Springs’ lounger could be. I was confirmed in this 
belief, and convinced that he would soon “talk of 
love,” when, on going with Louise to her cabin in 
search of something she had left behind, we saw, on 
her table, a book neatly enveloped in white paper, on 
which was written in pencil, “ To L. C. from C. EB” 
and under it the trite quotation from the text-book of 
lovers, “The world is divided into two parts—that 
where she is, and that where she is not!” “How 
very odd!” exclaimed Louise, blushing, and smiling, 
and untying, with a fluttering hand, the blue ribend 
wonnd around the envelope. She opened the book. 
It was a blank album, with flowers pressed between 
its leaves, the very flowers that the “ unpresuming 
Mr. Hudson” had not the courage to offer Loniseon the 
first day of their acquaintance. Here they were em- 
balmed by love and poetry; for on each page wes 
pencilled a quoted stanza from some popular amorous 
poet. We had hardly time to glance our eyes over 
them, when the horn of the Fincastle coach sounded 
its note of preparation. “What am I to do?” said 
Louise ; “ why did not that stupid chambermaid give 
me the book before ; he thought I had seen it, and that 
explains his being in such spirits, and mamma telling 
him, too, she was glad he was going on with us! he 
must think it as good as settled! What am I to do? 
T can’t leave it—can I?” 

“ Not if you choose to take it,” I replied, implying 
the advice she wished. 

“ Then do, dear Miss, just wrap it up in that shew! 
of yours, and while I am getting into the coach, you 
can just tuck it into my carpet-bag. I can show it to 
mamma, and if I return it, there is no harm done, for 
he is so very unpresuming! but is it not droll, his flam- 
ing forth so all of a sudden?” 

Very “droll!” and inexplicable, certainly, did ap 
pear to me this new phase of the Proteus passion, 
marvelling, I followed my young friend, scrupatously 
concealing the album in the folds of my shawl, As 
we left the door of the cabin Louise had occu 
we saw, in the walk just before us, the two ladies of 
whose arrival we had been apprised. 

“Oh!” exclaimed Louise, “how much that young 
lady’s walk is like Laura Clay's!” 

At the sound of her name the stranger turned, and 





proceed, as it required seme repair, and (as every body 
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proved to be an old schoolmate of Louise’s. I took 
advantage of the moment when the young ladies were 
exchanging their affectionate greetings, to perform my 
delicate commission, and having ordered in the car- 
pet-bag, I had drawn it into one corner of the 
room, and was just unlacing it, when the two girls 
came in. 

“ How very provoking,” said Louise, “ that we are 
going just as you have arrived.” 

“And only think,” retugned her friend, “of the 
chambermaid telling me I was to have the room of a 
young lady going in the Fincastle coach, and my never 
dreaming of that young lady being you, and we could 
have had such nice times in that room together, I 
have so much to tell you!” 

“And I have the drollest thing to tell you!” said 
Louise ; “ but, by the way, I heard you were engaged” 
—the young lady smiled— is it true ?”’—she nodded 
assent—* Oh, tell me to whom? I am dying to know 
—the deuce take that horn!—just tell his name.” 

“Charles Hudson.” 

«“ Charles Hudson ?”’ 


“Yes, my dear—Charles Hudson—is it not too 
curious you should have been a week here with him, 
and not found it out?” 

Louise was too much astonished to reply. She cast 
an imploring glance towards me, and |, while I re- 
laced the bag, returned a look that assured her the 
album should be secretly restored to its right place. 
Mr. Hudson’s unnatural coldness to the charms of my 
pretty little friend, the mystery of the book—Miss 
Clay’s initials being the same as Miss Campbell's—all 
was explained. Louise concealed her blushes in a 
hasty parting embrace, and as she stepped into the 
carriage, | heard her mother saying to Mr. Hudson, 

“Not going with us! why did you change your 
| mind ?” , 

“ Some friends have arrived here, Madam, whom I 
expected to have met at the Natural Bridge!” 

Mrs. Campbell bowed for the last time to the un- 
presuming Mr. Hudson. The coach drove off, and 
left me meditating upon the trials of a pretty young 
| girl who is chaperoned to watering-places by a silly, 
\ expecting, and credulous mother. 
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“On! weep not, pilgrim,” the hermit cried, 

« At the desolation here, 

For the blessed one on the Cross who died, 

In his own good time shall a whirlwind guide, 
This sacred land to clear; 

And then’ shall the haughty Crescent bow 

Its form to the dust, as the Cross does now— 
But never more to rise: 

And the turban’d heads now held so high, 

From that dread sign shall in terror fly, 
Which their impious creed defies. 


“Up! pilgrim, up! that eagle eye 
Must not be dimm’d by a tear ; 
Up! up! let thy noble heart beat high, 
Blend the Palmer's prayer with the Warrior's cry, 
For the fated hour is near. 
These aged eyes but live to see 
The light of that glorious victory! 
These hands, where palsies cling, 
On that great day shall be firm as thine, 
When they place the crown of Palestine 
On the head of a Christian king.” 


“ That day shall come!” The pilgrim rose— 

“ Prophet of God,” he said, 

Last aight, amjdst this scene of woes, 

My way-worn body sought repose, 
And droop'd my weary head. 

I slept! and, to svothe my misery, 

The blessed Mother came to me 
In the visions of the night, 

And told me to seek my. destiny 

From the holy hermit of Galilee, 
Who would read my fate aright.” 


“ Ha! art thou he?” the seer replied, 

Whom I look’d for in plated mail, 

With banner’d cross and crested pride, 

And ten thousand heroes by thy side? 
Godfrey of Bouillon, hail! 

Yes, I can read thy fate aright, 

Can trace thee through each bloody fight : 
Then haste, thy legions bring, 

Thy spear shall seal the crescent’s doom! 


Oh! had the hermit’s prophecy 
Looked further down the stream of time, 
His joy had chang’d to many a sigh, 
His triumph sunk in agony, 
And thus had burst his griefs sublime :— 
“ Wo! wo! how sad ; how brief a space 
The glories of the Christian race, 
This sacred land shall know! 
This land, where our Redeemer trod ; 
This holy land, whose every sod 
Confess’d the footsteps of a God— 
Shame! desolation! wo!” 


ee 
THE LOVER'S MEMORANDUM. 
BY CHARLES BRINSLEY SHERIDAN, ESQ. 


To try no more for wo or weal 

What lips can feign or bosoms feel ; 

Nor watch if fraud or fondness lies 
Within the impenetrable eyes: 

To tame the passions—fiends that sweep 
The ruffled soul, as winds the deep; 

To court repose, that mental balm, 
Repose like Ocean's, culd as calm ; 

To make each storm which tore my breast 
Prelude a sad and gloomy rest, 

Where joy to meet and pain to part 

No more shall soothe or sink the heart. 
If buoyant hopes be fluttering still, 

To numb their flight by memory’s chill ; 
To let life’s tempest idly rave 

Around affection’s early grave; 

And keep this breast, whose festering. core. 
Has felt enough to feel no more, 

An arid soil, where ne'er shall grow 
The tenderness whose fruit is wo! 

To make distrust, too dearly bought, 
Avoid the glance once fondly sought ; 
And slight, as base coquetry’s wiles, 
Confiding tears, or cordial smiles. 

The self-delusion, not deceit, 

The madd’ning cap no more to meet. 
Love lurks in Friendship’s coldest hours, 
As snake, lie coiled in dewy flowers. 
Her friendship, when our love was fled, 
Would seem a specire of the dead. 

Her proffered hand, whose slightest toueh, 
Was language uttering once so much, 
(Paying the pangs that absence eost,) 





A lowly Pilgrim art thou come, 
To remain a crowned King!” 


Would feel a corse beloved and loat. 
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THE SANDMAN. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF HOFFMAN, 


BY LORD ALBERT CONYNGHAM. 


NATHANIEL TO LOTHARIO. 

I rexx that you must be all uneasy at my long, 
long silence. My mother undoubtedly affects anger. 
and Clara fancies that I am living here in gayety and 
revelry, forgetting that heavenly »cing whose image is 
so deeply stamped upon my heart. This is not the 
ease ; daily and hourly I think of you all: and in my 
day-dreams, my beautiful Clara fliis before me, her 
eyes beaming with that pleasure which they express- 
ed whenever we met after a separation, however short. 

Oh, how could I have ventured to write to you in 
the state of dreadful agitation into which my mind has 
been thrown! Till now, I have becn unable to ar- 
range my ideas. Dark forebodings of some impending 
calamity lower over me like the shadows of a mon- 
strous cloud, and, like them, they are impervious to 
any enlivening gleams of sunshine. 

Shall I relate to you what has happened to me? I 
find that I cannot refrain from so doing; but at the 
very thought of my intention, laughter, like that of a 
maniac, bursts from me. Oh, my beloved Lothario! 
in what way shall I contrive to make you in some de- 
gree understand how what has occurred to me a few 
days since could have produced such an impression up- 
on me? Had you been here, you would have been 
better able to enter intomy feelings ; as it is, you must 
consider me the wildest visionary. 

The horrible circumstance which has befallen me, 
and of which I in vain endeavour to shake off the fatal 
recollection, is, that,a few days ago, namely, on the 
30th October, at about mid-day, a dealer in barometers 
entered my room, and offered me some forsale. I did 
not purchase any; but, in spite of my repeated denials 
he continued his importunities. At last, considerably 
irritated, I threatened, that if he continued to perse- 
cute me, I would forcibly expel him from the apart- 
ment. Without further solicitation, he then sullenly 
departed. 

You of course suspect, that very peculiar circum- 
stances—cirt es which must have reference to 
some remarkable period of my life—could alone have 
rendered this occurrence of importance to me. ‘This, 
indeed, is the fact. The person of that ill-fated dealer 
once exercised a dreadful influence over me! 

I use every exertion to compose myself, that I may 
quietly and collectedly relate to you so much of the his- 
tory of my early years as may enable you to cumpre- 
hend the full effect of this apparently trifling incident. 
I hear you laugh, and Clara say, What childishness is 
this ’—but laugh, laugh at me, I intreat, implore you! 
Yet, God in heaven! my hair is bristling on my head, 
and only in the insanity of desperation am I entreating 
you to laugh at me! But I will compel myself to re- 
cur to my tale. 

For many years, when children, except during din- 
ner, my sisters and myself scarcely ever saw my father 
in the course of the day. He was probably constantly 
engaged by business. After supper, which, according 
to good old custom, was served up at seven o'clock, 
we all went to our parent’s study and seated ourselves 
round a table. Habitually he smoked and largely 
drank of beer, whilst he related to us the most extra- 
ordinary tales, with which he was so occupied that his 
pipe almost always went out in the midst of them; 
when my delight was to rekindle it for him. Some- 
times he gave us books of colonred engravings to amuse 








us, and, leaning back in his arm-chair, sat abst 
gazing ou vacancy, and blowing such clouds of smoke, 
that we were all ina mist. On these occasions 
mother was very melancholy, and scarcely would the 
clock have struck nine, when she would cry, “ Now 
children, to bed, to bed; I can see that the Sandman 
is coming :” and, in fact, after we had retired, I could 
always distinguish a slow, heavy step ascending the 
stairs, which L conjectured must have been that of the 
Sandman. 

On one occasion, that heavy, leaden step struck me 
with peculiar dread, and I asked my mother, as she 
was taking us to bed, “ Pray, mamma, do tell me, what 
is the wicked Sandman whe always drives Us away 
from papa ?—what is he like ?” 

“ My dear child,” answered my mother, “ there is no 
Sandman ; and when I say the Sandman is coming, | 
only mean that you are sleepy, and that you can no 
more keep your eyes open than if sand had been 
thrown into them.” 

My mother’s answer did not satisfy me ; I imagined 
that she denied the Sandman to prevent our being 
afraid of him ; for I still could hear him mounting the 
stairs. Impatient to learn more of this Sandman, and 
longing to know what he had to say to us children, I 
at length asked the old nurse, who had the charge of 
my youngest sister, what kind of person the Sandman 
was? “ What, my little Thaniel,” she answered, “ have 
you never heard what he is? He is a wicked manwho 
comes to children when they are naughty and won’tgo 
to bed. He throws a handful of sand in their eyes, 0 
that they fall out from their sockets an opaque and 
bloody mass; he then puis them into his pocket, and 
carries them up to the half-moon to be fuod for his fa- 
mily, who sit there in their nest, and have crooked 
beaks, like the owls, with which they pick out bold 
children’s eyes whenever they come to earth.” 

The figure of the horrible Sandman now impressed 
itself so hideously on my mind, that when I next heard 
his step on the siairs | trembled in a paroxysm of fear, 
and, in an agony of tears, | could hardly sob out tomy 
mother, “the Sandman! the Sandman !”—then run 
ning, with all the swifiness of superstitious panic, into 
my bed-reom, 1 enveloped myself in the sheets, and 
sleepless!y remained during the whole night, haunted 
by the terrific form of the monster I had imagined. 

I soon grew old enough to think that the tale of the 
Sandman, with his children’s nest in the half-moon, 
was not quite natural ; but still in my fancy he con 
tinued a fearful spectre, and an object of horror. A 
panic seized me whenever I heard him not only & 
cend the stairs, but open the door of my father’sstudy, 
and stalk into it, with the same solemn, heavy-measured 
step. Sometimes he was absent for months; and then, 
again, he would repeat his visits, night after night, for 
a considerable time. This proceeding continued du- 
ring many years; yet still I could not whelly recon- 
cile myself to the existence of the monster which my 
fancy had created. Though his intercourse with my 
father daily more and more occupied my mind, yet! 
had an invincible repugnance to question him on the 
subject: still the desire of unveiling this mystery—o 
seeing the Sandman with my own eyes—grew Wi 
my growth, and strengthened with my strength. Ne 
turally fond of listening to, or reading stories of 
lins, witches, and fairies, above them all still towered 
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the Sandman; and perpetually [ amused myself in 
sketching him upon the tables, the cupboards, and the 
walls, with chalk, charcoal, or any other substance 
which would serve my purpose. 

When I was ten years old, my mother removed me 


lifted it to his livid lips, and laughed like a demon, 

when he saw us express our antipathy and disappoint- 

ment by slight sobs. He always called us the little 

beasts: we did not dare to make any noise in his pre- 

sence; but when away from him, we passionatel ly 
d the hid , ill-natured wretch, who deli 





from the nursery to a small room in the same passag 
with, and not far from my father’s study. We were 
still obliged, when the stranger’s step was heard as the 
clock struck nine, instantly to retire. I could, from my 
room, hear him entering my father’s apartment, and 
usually, svon after his entrance, I fancied that 1 
could perceive a slight smell of smoke. The desire 
of by some means seeing the Sandman daily increas- 
ed upon me; and in the same proportion also in- 
creased my courage for carrying into effect some plan 
for the attainment of this desire. I often hurried from 
my room into the passage as soon as my mother passed 
my door, but was always disappointed, the Sandman 
having entered my father’s chamber before I could 
reach the spot whence I could have seen him. At 
length, urged by an irresistible impulse, I determined 
to conceal myself in my father’s room, and there await 
the Sandman. 

One evening, when I knew, by my father’s silence, 
and by my mother’s melancholy, that the stranger was 
expected, I affected fatigue, retired befure nine, and 
concealed myself in a hiding-place close to the event- 
ful chamber. The house gate opened ; slow, heavy 
steps crossed the entrance-hall towards the stair-case, 
and my mother hurried by me with my sisters. I very 
gently unclosed the door of my father’s study, who, sit- 
ting with his back towards me, and in an absent mood, 
did not hear my entrance. In a moment, I slipped be- 
hind the curtain which was drawn before a small re- 
cess, close to the door, that my father used as a ward- 
robe. The steps sounded nearer and nearer still, and 
my heart beat with mingled alarm and expectation. 
Then came a heavy tread close to the threshold ; the 
latch was lifted with a j@rk, and the door was burst 
open. With a strong effort I gathered courage to peep 
out; the intruder stood in the centre of the room, 
fronting my father; the lights shone full upon his face; 
and the Sandman, the terrible Sandman, proved to be 
no other than the old Advocate Coppelius, an intimate 
acquaintance, and frequent guest, of my father. 

But the most fearful apparition could not have oc- 
casioned me a deeper horror than this very Coppelius. 
Figure to yourself a great, broad-shouldered man, with 
a huge mis-shapen head, brown complexion, and gray, 
bushy eye-brows, from under which gleamed a pair of 
green, cat-like eyes. His nose, which was of a mon- 
strous size, descended in a strong crook over his up- 
per lip. His mouth was often distorted by a malicious 
laugh ; two dark-red spots were then perceptible on his 
cheeks, and an extraordinary hissing sound issued from 
between his closely-compressed teeth. 

He was always dressed in a gray, old-fashioned coat; 
waistcoat and pantaloons of the same stuff; black stock- 
ings, and shoes with small buckles set with stones. He 
wore a small wig, which appeared only just to cover the 
top of his head , the side curls were raised high above 
his great red ears; and the bag stuck out so far that one 
could see the silver buckle which fasteged his stock. 

His whole appearance was repulsive in the extreme ; 
but his great, knotty hairy hands particularly offended 
us children; so much so, that whatever he touched 
with them, we afterwards loathed. This disgust he 
remarked ; and whenever our good mother placed up- 
on our plates a piece of cake, or some fruit which we 
particularly liked, it was his delight to make some ex- 
cuse for touching it, and then to watch us, with our 
eyes filled with tears, unable even to taste the dainty 
which we had been so ravenously coveting. On feast 
days, when my father used to pour us out a small glass 
of sweet wine, he invariably pursued the same course ; 
he — to pass his hand over the glass, or even 

K 





rately destroyed, to the extent of his power, our every 
enjoyment. 

My mother appeared to hate, quite as much as we 
did, this abominable man ; the moment that he appear- 
ed, her gay, unembarrassed mannef changed into sad, 
gloomy seriousness. My father behaved to him as if 
he was a superior being, whose freaks must be pa- 
tiently endured, and whose good-humour was to be 
preserved at any sacrifice. ; 

Now that I saw this Coppelius, the Sandman was 
no longer the bugbear of the fairy tale, who carried 
children’s eyes as food to his nest in the half-moon. 
No: he was a far more hideous, more ghastly fiend, 
bearing with him, whithersoever he bent his steps, de- 
spair and anguish, temporal and eternal misery. 

I was fixed as if by enchantment; and regardless of 
the danger of being discovered, I remained motionless, 
with my head stretched beyond the curtain. 

My father received Coppelius with solemnity. 

“Come! to our work,” cried the monster, in harsh, 
grating tones, and so saying, he threw off his coat. 

My father, slowly and sadly, drew off his dressing- 
gown, and they both attired themselves in long black 
frocks. My father then opened the folding-doors of 
what I had always supposed to have been a cupboard 
devoted to domestic purposes, but which I now first 
discovered to be a dark recess, in which was a small 
fire-place, and numerous utensils of strange and unac- 
customed forms. Coppelius entered, and a small blue 
flame almost immediately sparkled upon the hearth. Oh, 
God! now that my old father bent over the fire, his 
appearance was totally altered ; and a horrible, cramp- 
like pain seemed to distort his soft, venerable features 
into the hideous deformity of a demon: he looked like 
Coppelius himself, who, wielding his red-hot pincers, 
drew with them sparkling masses from the centre of 
the flame, and hammered them most industriously. 
While this operation was performing, I fancied that I 
saw, around, and upon the fiery fragments, numerous 
human faces, bu: all devoid of eyes, in the place of 
which they had horrible, deep, black sockets. 

“Come! eyes! eyes!” cried Coppelius, in a hollow, 
fearful tone. 

Seized with the wildest panic, [ screamed aloud, 
and fell headlong, from my hiding-place, on the floor. 
Coppelius seized me:—* Little beast!—you little 
beast!” he cried, grinning at me with demoniac ma- 
lice; then, raising me in the air, violently threw me 
down so close to the hearth, that my hair was singed 
by the flame. 

“ Now, we have eyes!—now, we have eyes!—a 
beautiful pair of children’s eyes!” vociferated Coppe- 
lius, and scraping red-hot ashes from the flames, pre- 
pared to strew them in my eyes. My father raised his 
hands in entreaty, and cried, with heart-rending ago- 
ny, “Master! master! let my Nathaniel retain his 
eyes!” Coppelius laughed discordantly. “ Well, well, 
so be it! let the brat keep his eyes!—he will want 
them to weep with! We will content ourselves with 
observing the mechanism of the hands and feet.” 

He then again seized me with such violence that 


my joints cracked ; and almost dislocating my hands 


and feet, he first placed them in one agonizing position, 
and then twisted them into another. 

“They work not now so well—they did better as 
they were,” muttered Coppelius, in a harsh and hiss- 
ing whisper; and again he turned them into a contrary 
and unnatural direction. A cramp thrilled through me, 
darkness descended on my brain, and I felt no more. 

A soft, warm breath passed over my face, and I 
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woke as from the sleep of death: my mother leant 
@verme. “Is the Sandman still there?” I stammered 
forth. “No, my dear-child, he has been long gone— 
he will not hurt you,” replied my mother, as she kiss- 
ed and fondled her restored darling; for pain and fear 
had thrown me into a fever which had lasted during 
several weeks. 

Coppelius did not again appear: it was said that he 
had left the town. I have now to relate the most 
dreadful occurrence of my life. 

A year might have elapsed, when, one evening, as 
according to our old, unaltered custom, we sat round 
the study table, my father in high spirits, detailing to 
us some amusing anecdotes of his youthful days, the 
house-door creaked on its hinges as the clock struck 
nine, and slow, statue-like steps crossed the hail, and 
ascended the stairs. a 

“It is Coppelius!” said my mother, turning pale. 

“ Yes, it is Coppelius!” repeated my father, in weak, 
broken tones. 

Tears fell from my mother’s eyes. 
she cried, “husband! must it then be?” 

“TI promise you,” he answered, “that he comes to 
me this evening for the last time; and now leave me 
—go with the children, go—go to bed—good night to 


” 


“ Husband!” 


I felt as if a heavy, cold rock was pressing upon me, 
and my breath failed me. My mother took me by the 
arm, as I sat motionless—“ Come, Nathaniel, come;” 
and I passively allowed myself to be led away, and 
conducted tomy chamber. “Be composed, be com- 
posed,” said my mother, as she quitted me; “ go to bed, 
and sleep soundly.” 

But, tormented by an indescribable dread and rest- 
lessness, I could not sleep. ‘The odious Coppelius, hor- 
ribly and fantastically mocking and grimacing, stood 
before me, with gleaming eyes. In vain I endeavour- 
ed to shake off these visionary tortures, I was siill 
their victim ; when, about midnight, a terrific explo- 
sion occurred, and the whole house shook as though 
with an earthquake. The sil that d was al- 
most immediately disturbed by the violent closing of 
the hall-door. 

“That is Coppelius!” I cried; and, in my terror, 
sprang out of ‘bed. 

A scream of piercing anguish now arose—I rushed 
to my father’s room: the door was open, and a suffo- 
cating smoke issued from it. Our maid was wringing 
her hands, and crying, “Oh, my master! my master!” 
Upon the floor, by the smoking hearth lay my father, 

dead, with his face hideously distorted, and burned and 
discoloured ; my sisters were upon their knees, moan- 
ing and lamenting by his side; and my mother was 
extended close to him, in a swoon. “Coppelius!” 
I exclaimed, “Fiend !—hell-hound !—you have mur- 
dered my father!” and my senses abandoned me. 

Two days after, when my unfortunate parent was 
placed in his coffin, his features had recovered the 
soft, mild expression which they had borne during his 
life: a consolatory feeling then first arose in my mind ; 
it was, that his connexion with Coppelius had not con- 
signed him to eternal perdition. 

The explosion awoke our neighbours; and the cir- 
cumstances of the case reached the ears of the higher 
authorities, who issned mandates for the apprehension 
of Coppelius; but he had disappeared, without leaving 
any clue by which he might be traced. 

When [ tell you, my beloved friend, that the mer- 
chant of barometers was this identical Coppelius, you 
will not be surprised that I interpret his ill-omened ap- 
pearance as boding some calamity. His dress was al- 





tered, but Coppelius’s features and appearance are too 
deeply impressed upon me fora mistake to be possible : 
he has not even changed his name. I hear that he 
gives himself out for a Piedmontese mechanician, and 


——__ 

him to account, and revenge my father’s death 

consequences be what they may. Mette 
Do not mention to my mother this re-a of 

Coppelius. Salute for me, my dear lovely Clare, I 

will write to her when I am in a more tranquil 

of mind.—Adieu. ” 


CLARA TO NATHANIEL. 

It is, indeed, true, that you have been long 
without writing to me, but I nevertheless believe tha 
you bear me in your thoughts. You were : 
thinking of me when sending your last letter to 
brother Lothario—instead of to him, you directed it o 
me. I opened it in delight, and only perceived my 
mistake when I came to the words, “Oh, my beloved 
Lothario.” 1 ought then to have proceeded no fy. 
ther, but delivered the letter to my brother. By 
though you have often accused me, in joke, of hayj 
such a composed, matter-of-fact disposition, that if the 
house was in danger of falling, I should stop in my 
flight to arrange a false fold in the window-curtain, | 
can assure you, that the commencement of your letter 
gave me a severe shock. Oh, my dearest Nathaniel, 
what could this dreadful calamity be? The thousht 
that we were perhaps never to meet again—tha | 
was to be separated frum you for ever, flashed acrog 
me. I read on, and read on. Your description of the 
odious Coppelius was most horrible: and I now first 
learnt how your good old father met with his dreadful 
and violent death. My brother Lothario endeavoured, in 
vain, to tranquillize me—that unlucky barometer mer. 
chant pursued me unceasingly; and I am almost 
ashamed to confess that he had the power of disturt, 
ing my generally sound and tranquil slumbers, by all 
kinds of fantastic dreams. On the following day, how. 
ever, | was myself again. And do not be angry with 
me, my beloved, should you hear from Lothario, that, 
in spite of your melancholy forebodings, I am in my 
usual gay spirits. I will freely confess to you, that, in my 
opinion, all the horrors which you speak of have their 
origin in your own imagination, and that the external 
world has very little to do with them. Old Coppelius 
was, I have no doubt, detestable enough; and his dislike 
to children connected him, in your childish mind, with 
the fearful Sandman of the nursery tale. His myste- 
rious nocturnal proceedings with your father were no- 
thing more than alchemystical experiments, which 
must have displeased your mother, as probably much 
money was squandered upon them; and the search 
afier higher attainments had the usual effect of alien- 
ating your father from his family. It is not improbe- 
ble that his own imprudence occasioned his death, and 
that Coppelius was not to blame. 

Will you believe that] inquired yesterday, of askil- 
ful apothecary, whether, in chemical experiments of 
that kind, such an instantaneously fatal explosion were 
possible. His answer was—Most certainly ; and he 
then explained, diffusely and unintelligibly, how it 
might have occurred. 

You are now, I am sure, displeased with your Cla- 
ra; and you say, her insensible mind is incapable of 
catching a glance of those mysterious agencies, which, 
unseen, have such influence over us mortals. She can 
only view the bright surface of existence, and it en- 
raptures her; even as the child is pleased with the 
golden fruit which contains the most deadly poison. 

Oh, my beloved Nathaniel! do you imagine that 
we of a gay, lively disposition, are not aware of a dark 
power who endeavours to draw us on to our destruc 
tion by means of our own individual selves? But for- 
give me, who am but a simple girl, for attempting 
describe my ideas of the struggle that arises within Us; 
I find it so difficult to express myself—and you will 
laugh at me—not because my meaning is foolish, but 
bec: use I am so awkward in my attempts to unfold it 





calls himself Giuseppe Coppola. I am resolved to call 


Lothario’s opinions upon these subjects coincide very 
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much with my own: and now, I entreat of you to 
think no more of the hideous advocate Coppelius, and 
the barometer merchant Giuseppe Coppola ; convince 
your own mind that they can have no influence over 
you; and that it is only your belief in their adverse 
power which can in reality render them baneful to 
you. Did not every line in your letter speak the fear- 
ful excitement of your mind, did not your situation 
give a pang to my very soul, I should be disposed to 
jest upon the advocate Sandman, and the barometer 
merchant Coppelius. Be gay, be gay. I must act as 
your guardian spirit, and banish the fiend Coppola with 
loud laughter, should he attempt to render you melan- 
choly. 
ie my heart’s dearest Nathaniel. 


NATHANIEL TO LOTHARIO. 

I am much provoked, that through a mistake caused 
by my absence of mind, Clara should have opened 
and read my letter to you. She has written me a phi- 
losophical letter, in which she clearly demonstrates, 
that Coppelius and Coppola only exist in my imagina- 
tion; and that they are phantoms of my brain which 
would instantly vanish on my recognising them as 
such. But enough of this. It iscertain that the baro- 
meter merchant Giuseppe Coppola is a distinct person 
from the old advocate Coppelius. I attend the lec- 
tures of the newly-appointed Professor of Natural Phi- 
losophy, who bears the same name as the celebrated 
naturalist, ‘Spalanzani,’ and is an Italian by birth. He 
has been many years acquainted with Coppola, and, 
besides, his pronunciation proves him to be really a 
Piedmontese—Coppelius was a German. Siill I am 
not quite at ease; and, at the risk that Clara and your- 
self may take me for a gloomy visionary, I cannot 
shake off the impression which Coppelius's detestable 
features have made upon me. I am so glad that he 
has quitted this place—at least Spalanzani assures me 
that he has. 

This Spalanzani is a strange being. He is a short, 
fat man, with prominent cheek bones, a well-shaped 
nose, thick lips, and small piercing eyes. But you will 
have a better idea of him than any description of mine 
can give, if you will look at the engraving of Cdglios- 
tro, in one of the Berlin pocket almanacks ; it is the 
very image of Spalanzani. A short time since, as I 
ascended his stairs, I perceived that the curtain which 
is kept constantly drawn before a glass-door, was, for 
the first time, not quite close. I had the curiosity to 
peep through the aperture. A tall, beautifully-prepor- 
tioned female sat with her arms folded, and leaning 
upon a small table. She was facing the door, so that 
I had a full view of her lovely face. She did not per- 
ceive me; and, indeed, her, eyes had a fixed appear- 
ance—lI had almost said that they had not the power of 
vision. She gave me the idea of a person sleeping 
with her eyes open. A creeping feeling came over 
me, and I stole gently to the lecture-room, which was 
close at hand. I afterwards learnt that | had seen Spa- 
lanzani’s daughter, whom he keeps so closely secluded, 
that no person can approach her. It is possible that 
he may have good reasons for this conduct. Should 
she be an ideot, or but why do I write all this to 
you? I could relate it so much better by word of 
mouth, and I fully intend to be with you in a fortnight. 
I must see my sweet, my angelic Clara ; she will dispel 
the unpleasant impression which, I must confess, her 
unfortunately sensible letter was well nigh making up- 
on my mind. This is my reason for not writing to her 
this day. Salute, &c. &. 








An irresistible impulse has urged me to narrate my 
poor friend, the young student Nathaniel’s history, and 
I have commenced with the three preceding letters, as 
the most fitting outline of a picture which I shall now 
attempt to complete. 


Soon after the death of Nathaniel’s father, i 
dow received into her house Clara and Lothario, 
orphan children of a distant relation. “A strang at- 
tachment arose between Clara and Natheniel,;to which 
there was no person on the face of the earth who vould 
present an obstacle ; they were therefore engaged to 
each other at the time that Nathaniel quitted heme to 
pursue his studies at G——. It was thence that he 
wrote the letters which you have seen; and there it 
was thet he attended the lectures of the celebrated 
professor of natural philosophy, Spalanzani. 

It appeared to Nathaniel, that his visit to his home 
had removed an enormous weight from his mind, ‘and 
extricated him from the dominion of mystery and dark- 
ness. He passed a time of uninterrupted enjoyment 
in the society of his beloved Clara, and then tore 
himself away to return to G , where he ‘was 
to remain another year before he quitted it for 
ever, and permanently established himself im his 
native city. 

What was Nathaniel’s surprise on his arrival at 
G——, to find that the house at which he lodged, had 
been burnt down during his absence ; a heap of rub- 
bish alone remained. Some, however, of Nathan#el’s 
friends had been in time to force their way into his 
room on the upper story, and to save his effects, books, 
and manuscriipts; these they transported in safety to 
another house, where they secured him a chamber, in 
which he now installed himself. 

Tt made no very great impression upon him, that‘he 
was lodged opposite the residence of the Professor Spa- 
lanzani; and it was a matter of indifference to him 
that from his window he overlooked the room where 
Olimpia sat quite alone. He was able perfectly to 
distinguish her figure, though the distance rendered 
her features indistinct. 

He remarked, that she often remained for hours— 
in the same attitude in which he had ouce seen her 
through the glass-door—without eccupation, at a small 
table, and evidently looking at him. He cowld not 
but confess to himself that he had never seen @ more 
symmetrical figure ; bat to his heart, occupied with the 
image of Clara, the stiff, frigid Olimpia was an-object 
of utter indifference. 

One day, he was in the act of writing to Clara, when 
there was a light tap at his door; it opened at his re- 
ply ; and Coppola’s repulsive face looked in. ‘Natha- 
niel trembled in his inmost seul; but calling to mind 
what Spalanzani had said of his countrvman Coppela, 
and also waat ne nad so faithfu..y promwed his beley- 
ed, with respect to the Sendman Coppelius, he was 
ashamed of his childish pusillanimity ; and recovermg 
himself with an effort, said as mildly, and as temmperate- 
ly as he could, 

“1 do not want any barometers, my good friend.” 

But Coppola had now entered the room, and replied 
in a hoarse voice, as he distorted his great mouth into 
a hideous laugh, whilst his small eyes gleamed from 
under his long gray eye-brows, 

“Well, no barometers—no barometers! but I have 
also beautiful eyes—beautiful eyes !” 

In terror, Nathaniel exclaimed 

“ Madman! what do you mean? how can you have 
eyes, eyes, eyes?” 

In a moment, Coppola had placed his barometers on 
one side, and drew from his great pockets spectacles 
and glasses of every description, which he spread up- 
on the table. 

“Well, well, glasses—glasses for the nose; these 
are my eyes—my beautiful eyes!” 

He continued to produce mere and more gbasses, till 
the whole table sparkled and glittered in @ strange 
manner ; a thousand eyes seemed to wink. glisten, and 














stare at Nathaniel. He was unable to withdraw bis 
own from the table, and Ceppola still drew more from 





his pockets, and wildly and more wildly did the flaming 
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glances cross and shoot their blood-red rays into Na- 
thaniel’s breast. 

Overcome by terror and astonishment, he raved forth 
—*Stop! stop! fearful being!” and violently seized 
the arm of Coppola as he was heaping more glasses on 
the loaded table. Coppola disengaged himself gently, 
with a hoarse, disagreeable laugh, and sweeping all 
the spectacles together, buried them in one of his huge 
pockets ; then, from another, produced a number of 
great and small spy-glasses. 

Nathaniel became more composed, and thinking of 
Clara, persuaded himself that the fantasy which had come 
over him had originated in his own morbid imagination, 
and that in all probability this Coppola was a very re- 
spectable mechanician and optician. The spy-glasses 
were not inany respect uncommon, still less had they, 
like the spectacles, any thing about them which ap- 
peared supernatural. 

Nathaniel, therefore, determining to make a pur- 
chase, took up a small, neat pocket-glass, and looked 
through the window to try its power. Jn his life, he 
had never met with one which brought objects so clear- 
ly and distinctly before his eyes. He accidentally turn- 
ed it in the direction of Spalanzani’s apartment. Olim- 
pia sat in her usual attitude, leaning upon the little ta- 
ble. Nathaniel now for the first time observed her 
admirably shaped face; the eyes alone appeared to 
him wonderfully fixed and death-like. Still, as he 
gazed more and more closely, he fancied that a soft 
moon-like light arose in them; it appeared as if the 
power of vision were now first called into action; her 
glances became more full of life; and Nathaniel re- 
mained at the window as though fascinated, still look- 

ing and looking at the divine Olimpia. 

A slight coughing and scraping awoke him as if 
from a deep dream ; Coppola stood behind him; “ tre ze- 
chini—three ducats.” Nathaniel had entirely forgot- 
ten the optician. He paid him what he asked. “ Beau- 
tiful glass—beautiful glass! is it not—is it not?” asked 
Coppola, with his unpleasant laugh and malicious smile. 
“ Yes, yes, yes,” answered Nathaniel, hastily ; “adieu, 
my friend.” Coppola left the room, not without strange 
glances at Nathaniel. He heard him on the staircase 
laughing aloud. I suppose, thought Nathaniel, that 
he is laughing at me for paying too much for my glass. 
I did pay too dearly for it. As he said these last words 
in an under tone, a deep sigh like that of an expiring 
person, sounded fearfully through the room. Natha- 
niel’s breath failed him from extreme fear ; but it was 
himself that had sighed in this manner; of this, he at 
length felt convinced. Clara, thought he, was right 
in taking me for an absurd visionary; but how very 
ridiculous, how much more than ridiculous it is, that 
the reflection of having paid too dearly for my glass 
should have had such an effect upon me. 

He now seated himself to finish his letter to Clara ; 
but perceiving that Olimpia was still seated at her usu- 
al place, he sprang up again, as if driven by some irre- 
sistible impulse, and seizing Coppola’s glass, remained 
wrapt in the fascination of Olimpia’s beauty, till his 
friend and sworn brother, Sigismund, summoned him 
to repair together to Professor Spalanzani’s lecture. As 
he passed, he remarked that the curtain was closely 
drawn before the glass door. 

During the two next days Olimpia did not appear, 
although armed with Coppola’s glass, Nathaniel never 
quitted his window. On the third day, there was an 
unusual commotion in Spalanzani’s house; the doors 
were left open, goods of different kinds were carried in, 
and servant-maids bustled and hurried about in infi- 
nite confusion. Nathaniel was remarking these pro- 
ceedings in much astonishment, when Sigismund came 
to him laughing. “Well! what do you think of our 
old Spalanzani?” and he then added, that the old lec- 
‘rer intended giving a great entertainment on the en- 





suing day, that half the university was invited, and 


manne, 
that it was reported he would, for the first time, by; 
out his daughter Olimpia, who hitherto had been 
strictly secluded. ° 

Nathaniel received an invitation, and his heart 
high as he entered the apartment. The society, though 
numerous was select. Olimpia was well and even 
richly dressed ; it was impossible to refrain from ad. 
miring her strictly regular face and beautifully formed 
figure. Her too upright carriage and very slender 
waist might have been produced by tight lacing. Jy 
her walk and in her attitudes, she was rather stiff and 
constrained ; but this peculiarity might wear off as she 
grew more accustomed to appearing in society. The 
concert commenced ; Olimpia played on the piano-fong 
with considerable facility. She also sang a grand aria, 
with a voice which had the clearness and the almost 
piercing character of a musical glass. Nathaniel was 
in ecstacy ; but standing at some distance from her, he 
could not clearly distinguish her features, and, there. 
fore, drawing forth, unobserved, Coppola’s glass, fired 
it upon her beautiful face. Oh, then, he could per. 
ceive that her eyes were directed towards him, and 
then he was able to feel the value of every tone, as it 
arose with the glance of love which inflamed his y 
soul. At the end of her performance, when, after a 
cadenza, a long trillo absolutely filled the room, he 
could no longer restrain his passionate admiration. Ip 
mixed pain and ecstacy, he exclaimed aloud, “Olim. 
pia ‘” All turned to look at him, and many laughed. 

The concert had now concluded, and the ball 
To dance with her was now the summit of Nathaniel’s 
wishes ; but how was he to gain courage to accost her 
—her who was the queen of the assembly! 

Soon, however, he found himself standing by her 
side—she had no partner; and, hardly able to articu- 
late a few words, he seized her hand—it was icy cold! 
He felt chilled, as though in the grasp of death! He 
looked at her eyes—they beamed upon him with the 
light of love; and it appeared to him as if the pulse of 
that frozen hand now first began to beat, and the 
stream of her life-blood to flow. Higher and higher 
throbbed Nathaniel’s breast with passion and admira- 
tion. Encircling her with his arm, he flew round the 
circle of dancers. Hitherto he had imagined that he 
danced admirably in time; but the extraordinary stea- 
diness and almost mechanical regularity of Olimpia 
proved to him how much he had deceived himself by 
this estimation of his abilities. Though her wonder- 
ful exactitude sometimes almost disconcerted him, he 
determined to dance with no ether, and could have 
murdered upon the spot any person who approached 
to invite her to be his partner; a proceeding, however, 
which, to his very great astonishment, only occurred 
twice during the whole evening. 

Fortunately for Nathaniel, he had eyes but for his 
beautiful Olimpia, or he would have been engaged in 
numerous quarrels ; for half-suppressed laughter arose 
round the room as the young persons followed the ob 
ject of his adoration with their satirical glances. Heat- 
ed by dancing and by drinking, Nathaniel was now re- 
lieved from the timidity which had hitherto oppressed 
him. Seated close to Olimpia, her hand between his, 
he poured forth his love in words which neither he 
himself nor his mistress could have understood. Still, 
it may be supposed, that she must have formed some 
meaning out of them, for she kept her eyes constantly 
fixed upon his, and continued sighing forth, “Ah! ah! 
ah!” upon which Nathaniel plunged into a rhapsody, 
of passionate admiration. 

The Professor Spalanzani passed several times be- 
fore the happy lovers, and, as -he observed them, 
smiled, with a peculiar and significant air of satisfac 
tion. On a sudden, the apartments appeared to have 
grown very dark, and Nathaniel started on seeing that 
the only two remaining candles jn the now empty room 
had burnt down in their sockets, and were on the 
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point of expiring: the music and dancing had long 
ceased 


“ Must we separate—must we separate?” he cried, 
beside himself with despair; and, kissing Olimpia’s 
hand, even ventured to touch her lips. They met his 
burning mouth as if they had been formed of ice! 
The legend of the Death Bride flashed across his mind ; 
but Olimpia pressed him to her, and in the embrace, 
her frozen lips appeared to wake into life. 

The Professor Spalanzani now walked across the 
room ; his steps resounded through the apartment ; and 
in the flickering light of the expiring candles, his form 
assumed a mysterious, almost a supernatural appear- 


ce. 

“Oh! Olimpia, could I but have inspired you with 
love! Answer me but one word,” whispered Nathaniel; 
“tell me, but tell me, that you love me!” 

Still, however, Olimpia only sighed forth, as she 
arose, “Ah! Ah!” 

“Oh, my celestial, my brilliant star of love !” cried 
Nathaniel, “ you have risen upon my soul, and will 
eternally guide and brighten it!” 

“Ah! Ah!” again tenderly answered Olimpia, as 
she moved from her lover: he followed her; and they 
approached the professor. 

“ You have had some lively conversation with my 
daughter,” whispered he, laughing ; “ if it amuses you 
to talk to the silly girl, your visits will be always agree- 
able to me.” 

Nathaniel departed with the sensation of being in 
heaven. Spalanzani’s entertainment was the univer- 
sal topic of conversation during the ensuing days. Spa- 
lanzani had done all in his power to render it faultless; 
still there were to be found abundant opportunities for 
satire and denigration. Above all, the mute, dull, frigid, 
rigid Olimpia was criticized ; and, in spite of the beau- 
ty of her face and person, she was declared to be de- 
cidedly imbecile and stupid; and these defects were 
asserted to have been the reason why the professor had 
kept her so long and so strictly secluded. Nathaniel 
heard these remarks with inward anger, but in silence ; 
for, thought he, it is their own mediocrity of intellect 
alone which prevents them from discovering the depth 
of feeling which exists in Olimpia. 

“ Pray tell me, brother,” said Sigismund to him one 
day, “ how a sensible lad like yourself could have been 
smitten with such a wax-doll, such an automaton as 
that opposite ?” 

Nathaniel was going to make an angry answer, but 
he recollected himself, and merely said, “ Rather do 
you tell me, Sigismund, how Olimpia’s celestial beauty 
can have failed to captivate you, who are so easily 
struck by every thing that is lovely? but for this in- 
sensibility I ought to thank my stars. 1 shall, at least, 
not have you for a rival; had that been the case, one 
of us must have fallen.” 

Sigismund saw how it was with his friend, and 
merely remarked, that in matters of love no person 
could judge for another. He afterwards said, “It is 
very odd how many of us have exactly the same feel- 
ing with respect to Olimpia. She appeared to us, (do 
not be offended, brother,) in an extraurdinary degree, 
stiff and lifeless: we allow that her figure is most sym- 
metrical, and so is her face ; and that she might be 
called handsome, if her look were not so painfully in- 
animate. Her step, too, is so singularly measured ; each 
movement appears caused by the action of machinery. 
Her music, her singing, have the disagreeably accu- 
rate, spiritless time of the singing automaton. It is the 
same with her dancing; she gave us the impression 
of merely imitating a living being, and to all of usshe 
is an object of aversion.” 

Nathaniel did not give way to the bitterness with 
which these remarks inspired him ; but mastering his 
feelings, merely replied in a serious tone, 

“T can easily imagine Olimpia’s not being under- 





stood by all of you—the poetical soul alone is capable 
of judging one of its own stamp; for me, and me 
alone, her look of love arose, and it beamed through 


“my very soul! It is possible that she may not shine in 


insipid conversation, like the shallow beings of society 
and the world: she speaks but little; yet, the few 
words which she doves utter, appear the genuine hiero- 
glyphics of an internal world, full of love, and of the 
highest perception of the poetic! But all this to you is 
unintelligible, and you have no sympathy for either 
my feelings or my love.” 

“ Heaven help you!” said Sigismund, in a very mild, 
but in a very melancholy tone of voice: “It appears to 
me that you are a fated man. You may depend upon 
me, however, when all but I shall say no more.” 

It struck Nathaniel, that the cold matter-of-fact Si- 
gismund meant kindly; and he therefore heartily 
shook his offered hand. 

Nathaniel had totally forgotten that there was a 
Clara whom he had once loved: his mother—Lothario 
—all were equally neglected. He lived only for Olim- 
pia ; with whom he daily sat for hours, and descanted 
upon his love ; on sympathies awakened into life, and 
on the philosophy of the affections ; to all of which ab- 
struse themes, Olimpia listened with an unrivalled at- 
tention. From the uttermost recesses of his desk, Na- 
thaniel produced every thing that he had ever written; 
poems, fugitive pieces, visions, romances, tales, sonnets, 
stanzas, epitaphs: and all these he would read for 
hours together to Olimpia, without feeling fatigue. But ° 
then, he had never before met with so good a listener; 
she neither sewed nor knitted ; she did not look out of 
the window, or pat a favourite dog, or play with a pet 
cat; she did not twist a piece of paper, or some other 
equally provoking absurdity, between her fingers: 
and he never once heard her endeavouring to suppress 
a yawn by a alight cough. — 

For hours and hours she sat without speech or mo- 
tion, her eyes fixed upon those of her lover; and more 
and more burning, more full of life grew the passion- 
ate glances. When Nathaniel arose and kissed her 
hand and even her mouth, she uttered her tender “ Ah! 
ah!” and when they separated, with much feeling she 
would exclaim, “ Good night, my beloved.” 

“Oh, what divine, what deep affection !” cried Na- 
thaniel, when he reached his own apartment: “ by her 
alone am I appreciated as I deserve to be.” 

He was in ecstacies when he reflected on the won- 
derful similarity of sentiments that daily arose between 
them ; it appeared to him as if she had expatiated up- 
on his writings with all his own feelings, and even 
with his very words! If her complete passiveness and 
her habitual taciturnity ever struck Nathaniel, he 
thought, “ What are words? Those eyes express more 
than is within the compass of language! How could 
the vastness of her intellectual superiority imprison it- 
self within the narrow bounds of speech! Those eyes 
express more than is within the compass of all the lan- 
guages upon earth!” 

Professor Spalanzani appeared delighted with the 
connexion between his daughter and Nathaniel. He 
gave him a thousand tokens of his good will; and 
when he hinted at his desire to obtain Olimpia’s hand, 
the professor smiled, and declared that he would leave 
his daughter to her free choice. Nathaniel, thus en- 
couraged, determined on the following day to entreat 
Olimpia to declare by word what she had so long ex- 
pressed by looks—that she would be his for ever! He 
sought for the ring which his mother had given him at 
rarting—he wished to place it on Olimpia’s hand, as a 
symbol of his never-ceasing adoration.. During his 
search, Clara and Lothario’s letters came across him ; 
he flung them on one side, found the ring, and rushed 
across the street to his Olimpia. 

As he ascended the stairs, he heard an extraordinary 
noise ; it appeared to issue from Spalanzani’s study, 
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and was composed of knocking, clattering, blows 
against the door, and the most violent and profane exe- 
crations. , 

« Let go, let go, rascal! villain! was it for this that 
I risked life and sou! upon it?” 

“ Ha, ha, ha, ha! That was not our bet—I—I made 
the eyes!” 

“ But I, the machinery !” 

“ Stupid devil with your machinery '—accursed dog 
of a clumsy watch-maker!” 

“ Hence, Satan !” 

« Stop, idiot!” 

“ Devilish beast!” 

«“ Away, I say!” 

« Let go, fiend !” 

They were the voices of Spalanzani and Coppola 
which thus raged and stormed at each other. Natha- 
niel rushed into the room, urged by an ineffable dread. 
The professor had hold of a female figure by the shoul- 
ders; whilst the Italian, Coppola, grasped its feet. 
Each struggled and pulled with all his force, to obtain 
possession of it. Nathaniel started in horror on recog- 
nizing, in the unhappy object of their furious contest, 
the lovely form of Olimpia. In the wildest fury he 
was about to rush upon the disputants and deliver his 
beloved, when at that moment, Coppola, with a giant's 
force, wrenched the figure out of the professor's hand’s 
and gave him so violent a blow with it, that he stag- 
gered against a table covered with phials, retorts, bot- 
tles, and glass cylinders, and fell with it to the ground, 
the glass flying into a thousand fragments. Coppola 
now threw the fair Olimpia over his shoulder, and ran 
down stairs with a piercing laugh, while her lovely 
feet clatiered against each step, as though, like it, they 
had been formed of wood! Nathaniel stood petrified. 
He had too plainly seen that his mistress’s face no long- 
er possessed its eyes; black and hideous sockets alone 
supplied their place. 

Spalanzani writhed on the floor; splinters of glass 
had cut his head, breast, and arm; his blood spouted 
forth as if from fountains ; but he collected his strength 
and passionately exclaimed, 

“Follow him, follow him! what are you hesitating 
about? Coppelius, Coppelius has stolen my best auto- 
maton : I worked at it for twenty years—I staked my 
life and soul uponit. 'The machinery, speech, motion, 
are all mine—the eyes, the eyes, were his, and stolen 
from you. Accursed, confounded but, follow him, 
get back Olimpia—here, take the eyes!” 

Nathaniel now perceived two eyes lying on the floor, 
which, though dimmed by blood, appeared to stare up- 
on him. Spalanzani, with the hand that remained un- 





een: 
Clara was bending over him, and his mother 

thario were standing by his bedside. He mg 
parent’s house. 

“ At length, at length, O my beloved Nathaniel 
are restored to me!” said Clara, in the deepest eas 
tion, and passionately embracing him. 

Tears fell from Nathaniel as he breathed forth, “My 
own, my adored Clara!” 

Sigismund, whohad faithfully remained by his friend 
in his time of sickness, now entered the room, Na- 
thaniel gave him his hand—* You, true brother that 
you are, did not then abandon me!” 

Every trace of insanity had disappeared, and Na. 
thaniel soon recovered his strength, under the united 
care and affection of his mother, his beloved, and his 
friend. Fortune now showered her favours upon them: 
a relation, from whom they had no expectations, died, 
and left Nathaniel’s mother, besides a considerable pro. 
perty, a small estate in a pleasant situation not far from 
the town. The united family determined to establish 
themselves there. 

Nathaniel had now become more amiable, more 
than during any previous period of his existence ; and 
neither himself nor any othér ever alluding to the o. 
curgences of the past, it was hoped that he had forgot. 
ten them. The day arrived for leaving the city, and 
removing to their new residence. They were travers. 
ing the streets, when the lofty cathedral spire threw 
its gigantic shadow across the market-place. 

“Oh!” said Clara, “let us once more ascend and ad- 
mire the splendid view.” 

Her proposition was accepted ; and Nathaniel and 
Clara ascended. His mother went home with the ser. 
vant-maid, and Lothario, who did not feel disposed to 
climb the numerous steps, determined to await their 
return below. The two lovers stood arm-in-arm on the 
highest gallery, viewing the fragant woods, behind 
which the blue mountains arose like a city of giants. 

“Do you see that very odd, gray-looking shrub,” 
said Clara, “ which appears to be moving towards us?” 
Nathaniel mechanically felt in his coat-pocket, and 
found Coppola’s spy-glass ; he looked through it. Clar 
had by accident placed herself before it. 

His pulse throbbed convulsively. Pale as death, he 
stared at Clara; but instantly afier, liquid fire mged 
through him, and sparkled in his rolling eyes. He bel- 
lowed fearfully in the tones of a wild beast brought to 
bay. He then made high springs in the air, braying, 
at the same time, with terrific laughter, and in grating 
tones, “ Turn, puppet, turn!—turn, puppet, turn!” 

With the strength of a madman he seized Clara, and 





injured, picked them up and threw them at Nathaniel ; 
they struck him on the breast. Frenzy then attacked 
him with her fiery talons ; and the unfortunate vision- 
ary became a raging maniac. 

“Huzza! huzza! huzza!—Fiery circle, turn, fiery 
circle! Merrily, merrily—Puppet! huzza !—pretty 
puppet, turn!” 

He then threw himself upon the professor, and en- 
deavouring to dislocate his neck, would certainly have 
strangled him, but that the tumult had collected a 
number of persons, who rushed in and forcibly sepa- 
rated them. Sigismund, strong as he was, was unable 
to hold the maniac, who continued crying in a fearful 
tone, 

“Turn, puppet, turn!” and struck about him with 
a violence almost indomitable. At length, mastered 
by the united force of several men, they threw him on 
the ground, and bound him. His words became in- 
distinct, and resembled the roar of a wild beast; and 
he hissed, and gibbered, and raved, in the strength and 
agony of his delirium, as they bore him to the mad- 

use. 

Nathaniel awoke as from a fearful dream ; he open- 


perate agony of death, she clung to the iron railing. 
Lothario heard the maniac—in the same moment the 
ravings of his sister. Hideous forebodings flashed across 
him—he rushed up the stairs—the door of the second 
flight was locked—Clara’s despairing shrieks grew 
louder. With the strength of desperation he hurled 
himself against the door—it burst open. Clara’s cries 
grew weaker and weaker still: “ Help, help!—save 
me! help!”’—thus expired the cries on the air. “It 
is over—she is murdered by that madman !” cried Le 
thario. The door of the gallery was also locked; but 
he seemed endowed with preternatural vigour, and be- 
neath his blows it sprung from its hinges. God in hea- 
ven! Clara hung in air, in the hands of the raving Na- 
thaniel! by one hand alone, she still clung to the iron 
railing. With the speed of lightning, Lothario had 
seized his sister, and, at the same moment, delivered 
on the face of the maniac so violent a blow, that he 
staggered back and quitted his prey. 

While Lothario ran down the stairs with his fait 
ing sister, Nathaniel performed a thousand frantic at 
tics on the gallery. Repeatedly he sprang to an er 
traordinary height in the air, crying, “Turn, fiery a 





ed his eyes, and a feeling of bliss thrilled through him. 


cle !—tarn, fiery circle !—turn! turn!” 





attempted to force her over the balustrade. Inthe dee . 
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A crowd had by this time assembled, and amongst 
them the tall Advocate Coppelius was conspicuous : 
he had just then entered the town, and had proceeded 
straight to the market-place. Some persons were about 
to ascend the stairs to secure the madman: Coppelius 
laughed as he said, “Ha, ha!—wait, wait!—he will 
come down of his own accord :” and he looked up like 
the rest, and fixed his eyes on Nathaniel. On a sud- 
den, the maniac stood as though petrified; he then 
leant over, and gazing on Coppelius with a piercing 
cry of “Ha! beautiful eyes! beautiful eyes!” sprang 
over the railing. 

Ere the dead body of Nathaniel had been removed 
from the pavement, Coppelius had disappeared. 





Several years after this occurrence, Clara was seen, 
in a distant part of the country, seated before a pretty 
country-house, by the side of a good-humoured-looking 
man. Two fine children were playing near them. 
Hence, it may be inferred, that Clara had at last found 
that domestic happiness which was the, natural and 
merited reward of her gay, contented disposition; but 
which she could never have enjoyed with the vision- 
ary Nathaniel. 


_—_———_. 
CATECHISM OF HEALTH.—No. II. 


Tue questions and answers that follow, are intended 
to point out the manner in which the day should be 
spent, under ordinary circumstances, in order to ensure 
the health of the body, and so far as external causes 
are concerned, the tranquillity of the mind: while, un- 
der the heads of breakfast, dinner, supper, &c., the 
comparative wholesomeness of the various articles of 
food are more minutely considered than was consider- 
ed necessary in the preceding part of the work. 


Section I—Occupation of the first hours of the day. 


Q. In order to ensure a continuance of health, how 
soon should a person rise from his bed in the morning ? 

A. Immediately after sunrise. From March to No- 
vember, at Jeast, no cause save sickness, or one of equal 
weight, should detain an individual in bed a moment 
after the sun has risen. 

Q. What injury results from lying in bed an hour or 
two in the morning ? 

A. Independently of its consuming the period best 
adapted to active exercises, it has a tendency to weak- 
en the body, to relax and depress the spirits, and other- 
wise to injure the health and vigour of the system 
generally. \ 

Q. Whateffect has early rising in promoting longevity? 

A. A very beneficial one: very old persons who 
have been examined in relation to the causes which 
have contributed to prolong their existence, have uni- 
formly agreed in one particular, that they retired to 
rest early and rose with the sun. 

Q. Is early rising equally important in youth as it is 
in adult life? 

A. It is. When the practice of early rising is com- 
menced in early youth, it is persevered in with greater 
ease in after life, while it more effectually displays its 
beneficial effects in promoting the development and 
health of the body, and the cheerfulness and serenity 
of the mind. 

Q. What should be done immediately after rising ? 

A. The face, neck, hands and arms should be tho- 
roughly washed with pure spring water. 

Q. Of what temperature should the water be that is 
made use of for this purpose ? 

A. During warm weather it should be cool, and 
warm in cold weather. : 

Q. After washing, what should next be done ? 

A. Whenever a person has it in his power, and the 


weather is favourable, he should next partake of some 
active exercise, for at least an hour, in the open air. 

Q. What kind of exercise is the most beneficial at 
this period ? 

A. Walking or riding on horseback a few miles out 
of town and back again. 

Q. Why is the morning the best period for active 
exercise ? 

A. Because the body is perfectly refreshed by the 
repose of the night—the stomach is not engaged inthe 
work of digestion, while the purity, and during the 
summer season, the coolness of the early morning air, 
imparts a greater degree of vigour to the body than it 
does perhaps at any other period of the day. 

Q. When the inclemicncy of the weather will not 
permit of walking or riding in the open air, what 
should be done ? 

A. Some active exercise should be taken within 
doors in a large and cool apartment. 





BREAKFAst.—The morning exercise being finished, 
what is the next important circumstance to be attended 
to? 

A. The morning meal, or breakfast. 

Q. Cannot this meal be dispensed with without in- 
jury to the system ? 

A. Asa general rule it cannot. In persons who 
rise early and use a sufficiency of active exercise, a 
craving appetite will be created; and if it be not sa- 
tisfied, very considerable injury will result. 

Q. Of what should the breakfast consist ? 

A. It should consist of wholesome, nourishing food, 
observing, however, the all-important rules of simpli- 
city in regard to the articles of which it is composed, 
and of moderation in partaking of them. 

Q. Should the breakfast consist principally of solid 
or liquid food ? 

A. This should be regulated, even by those in per- 
fect health, by the appetite, the labour or exercise to 
be taken, and by the period that is to elapse before 
dining. 

Q. Will those who labour or use much exercise in 
the open air, require a more substantial meal in the 
morning than others ? 

A. In such, the powers of digestion are in general 
very active, and the degree of exertion to which their 
systems are exposed, requiring a greater amount of 
nourishing food for their support, they will require a 
more substantial breakfast than one of tea or coffee 


‘and bread. 


Q. Of what then should their morning’s meal be 
composed ? 

A. In addition to the bread and usual fluids, they may 
partake in moderation of almost any kind of solid food 
in common use, plainly cooked: the best, however, 
will be, a soft boiled fresh egg or two, or a slice of the 
lean part of cold roasted beef or mutton or of cold boil- 
ed ham. 

Q. Does coffee form a proper part of the morning’s 
repast ? 

A. The propriety of using coffee, to say the least of 
it, is very doubtful ; if it be drunk, however, it should 
be weak, taken with plenty of milk and sugar, and in 
moderation. The use of large quantities of strong cof- 
fee, there can be no doubt, is injurious. 

Q. What bad effects result from the excessive use 
of strong coffee ? 

A. The stomach becomes injured; digestion is im- 
paired, and tremors and various other nervous symp- 
toms are produced. 

Q. To whom is strong coffee the most injurious ? 

A. To those who partake of little exercise, and to 
those of a weakly and delicate habit genefally. 

Q. Is it a proper article of diet for children? 

A. No; children should never be allowed to par- 
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I'll think of thee, I’ll think of thee, 
’Mid pleasure’s bright career ; 
And when upon my cheek shall be, 
Dark sorrow’s gloomy tear, 
Dark sorrow's gloomy tear : 


+ Yes, I will think of thee, of thee, 


Ss 
| r 
While memory holds her pow’r, 
The thought through life my sun shall be, 
And cheer my dying hour, 
And cheer my dying hour. 
Yes, I will think of thee, of thee, 
While mem’ry holds her pow’r; 
The thought through life my sun shall be, 
And cheer my dying hour. 
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TWICE LOST 


, BUT SAVED. 


BY THE O’HARA FAMILY. 


—_— 


Peruars there is no country so little susceptible, 
generally speaking, of public sensations as England ; 
events which agiiate the peasant, nay, even the pea- 
sant’s wife, at the other side of the straits of Dover, 
would scarce reach John Bull in his village chimney- 
nook—certainly would not disturb the serenity of his 
countenance if they did. And yet there is one species 
of occurrence which excites us, and pervades us, and 
absorbs us, through every grade of society, more than 
it could, or at least more than it does, any other ci- 
vilized people. A murder—a downright, in earnest 
murder—broad-featured, well-marked, deliberate, un- 
equivocal, refined—arouses into unusual vivacity all 
England, from the banks of the Tweed to the Land’s 
End. Its fame spreads from cities and towns into the 
recesses of the small mountain hamlet. Men, women, 
girls, and children talk and think of nothing else. The 
newspapers teem with nothing else, excepting only 
and always the unheeded advertisements of new books. 
Literary talent of really a high order is vented in de- 
scriptions, speculations, deductions, and sentimental 
discussions on the subject. Artists hurry down to the 
rural scene of the atrocity to make money by making 
drawings of it, as well as of all the innocent scenery 
and accompaniments within view. Thousands of 
people, who cannot wait for their second-hand infor- 
mation, hurry after them, or anticipate them, to see 
with their own eyes; or to hear with their own ears, 
the whispered anecdotes of the half-petrified carter, 
who, in the gray dawn of the drizzling morning, found 
the stained bread-knife, or the discharged pocket-pistol 
(the first dreadful intimators of the deed,) in the lone- 
some bridle-road, or by the side of the stagnant pool ; 
or they pay round sums to have to say they sat down 
in the little back parlour, or scramble through the 
brake where the murderer so lately sat or passed. A 
bit of the chair upon which he reposed while contem- 
plating his crime, as he glanced into his victim's face, 
or a branch of the briars among which they struggled 
together, is eagerly purchased, and tenderly and reve- 
rently preserved, like a saint's relic or a true-love 
token. Is ail this to be called honest, virtuous, national 
abhorrence? What would Rochefoucauld call it? Par- 
ticularly after detecting in the cabinet of the collector 
of curiosities the last possible mementos of the sen- 
tenced and executed hero, in the shape, perhaps (la- 
vishly bribed from the law's humblest officer) of an 
inch of twisted hemp, the corner of a flaming red cra- 
vat, or a gentle lock of redder hair. 

So thoroughly had the tidings of such an event as 
is alluded to penetrated the nooks and corners of the 
land at the commencement of this little tale, that 
naught else was discussed around the fireside of the 
humblest and most isolated country cottage ; and scarce 
aught else upon the truant and noisy forms of the low- 
liest village-school. While manhood and old age re- 
hearsed the tale with the profoundest interest, boyhood 
and childhood commented upon it, in whispers which 
bespoke a little interest deepened by awe and fear. 
The murder had, indeed, been of a fearful character. 
But it must be remarked that weeks had now passed 
over since its occurrence ; that its wretched perpetrator 
had undergone the earthly expiation of his tremendous 
crime ; and that, notwithstanding, it had not yet begun 
to relax its influence upon the general mind of the 
country. And this part requires to be explained. 

Justice had gained her victim with difficulty. Cir. 
cumstantial evidence was slight and loose against him, 


suspicions, it seemed that, after repeated examinati 
before the magistrates, he must have been dischar, 
-from:prison. Upon the eve of his contemplated day of 
enfranchisement, a woman visited him in his cell; A 
person was so posted as to listen to their Conversation, 
She had been suspected of carrying in spirits to the 
prisoner, but the irregularity was overlooked by the 
jailer in hopes of the results it might produce, The 
miserable beings caroused together, first speaking in 
cautious whispers, but, gradually, high enough to be 
imperfectly overheard by the eavesdropper. It 
peared that although married, they had only 

met with each other, previous to which event the 
female had been a poor outcast, glad to avail herself 
of any protection. ‘I'he listener thought he then could 
recognize allusions to the murder, but that the map 
stopped them, his husky voice sinking into a low eng 
ominous tone. The topic changed. The woma 
slightly upbraided her companion with having deceiy. 
ed her. She said it was whispered that he had a wife 
living. His answer came abruptly and savagely. She 
repeated her charge in an angry voice ; they quarrelled; 
she reeled and shrieked under his blows; and dur; 
her fit of indignation, he who listened caught, 

kstill imperfectiy, enough to authorize the jailer in nm. 
king more objections to her departure than he had done 
to er admission. In fact, she was speedily removed 
to a separate ceH, and carefully secured under lock 
and key and bolt. 

The object now was to induce a disclosure of all 
she “new. Magistrates, officers of justice, ministers of 
religion, visited her alternately or together. At fint 
it became surmised that she was an actual 
Her gradual confessions, however, if they could be 
believed, combated this opinion: and finally, as if a 
heart, once good, and never irremediably depraved, 
had been touched in her bosom by a horror of the in- 
sinuated accusation, she fell upon her knees, and with 
clasped hands and streaming eyes called Heaven to 
witness that, so far from having participated in the 
hellish crime, she had often, though vainly, interfered 
to prevent it during the unhappy moments that the 
murdered man remained alive in her presence. 

This was enough, or nearly so, for executing justice 
upon her wretched associate. The details were elicited 
at subsequent intervals ; repeated by her before a judge 
and jury; the murderer perished, as a deliberate spiller 
of blood should perish; and the doors of her prison- 
house opened, and she passed out into the world—free. 

Free—but it was not freedom to her. Hatred, ab 
horrence, avoidance, curses, execrations, met her at 
every step, and left no path open for her to choose 
among her fellow-creatures. All hearts were shut 
against her as close, ay, closer than the iron doorof 
her cell had been. Public opinion, particularly in 
such cases, is rapidly and tyrannica'ly made up. In 
the interval between her coniession and the trial of 
the greater criminal, the notion first adopted by her 
visiters in the jail, that she had been an actual accom- 
plice in the cruel and abominable murder, seized upon 
the minds of the community at large. Nay, immedi 
ately before the day of trial, man, woman, and child, 
bandied about the belief that she was the sole homi- 
cide, and that she had accused her former companion 
only in order to save herself. Whether or no these 
rumours reached that individual in:his solitary dungeo? 
cannot be said, but he acted so as to'give thema seem 
ingly unquestionable confirmation. After the verdict 





and although he had been apprehended upon strong 


of the jury had been returned, and again upon the 
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trembling verge of eternity, he declared his own inno- 
cence and her guilt. The decent crowd, male and 
female, gray-beards and piping children, fully credited 
his assertions, and gratified him with three horrid 
growls upon the name of Martha Hall—for so was the 
wretched woman called—before his ears grew dull for 
ever to the sounds of this world. The only person 
who, at that moment, seemed to doubt his sincerity 
was the clergyman who attended him ; for the culprit’s 
heart had continued hard and obstinate to the very 
last, against every exhortation to die in peace with 
God and with his kind. 

But the miserable Martha Hall could gain little 
from the single doubt of the good priest. It was the 
crowd, the arbitrary, the inhuman crowd she had to 
faee, and, one and all, they rose up against her. Un- 
nerved and ill after her release from jail, she had 
sought a squalid lodging in the suburbs of the town in 
which her paramour suffered death. Half an hour 
subsequent to his mortal exit, the how] of the people 
came towards her door; her old landlady thrust her 
out to them, and she fied through their recoiling masses, 
stunned with curses, with yells, with hissings and 
hootings, with blows of offal and of hands. The con- 
stables could scarce save her life. Half-clad, faint, 
weeping, screaming, tottering, they finally succeeded, 
however, in escorting her beyond the bounds of the 
town, and then left her panting on the road-side, her 
back leaning against the fence, and her feet resting in 
the putrid water at its bottom. Did she find peace 
here? did any good Samaritan pass that way? No; 
but some who had seen her in the neighbouring streets 
did, and, taking the other side of the road, they re- 
frained from heaping more cruelty, more dirt and 
reviling upon her head, only until they could summon 
to their aid in the task the fellow-creatures in whose 
parish she had now dared to set the sole of her foot. 
And soon the fresh crowd gathered round her; and, 
amid renewed yellings and blows, she was again 
hunted, like a mad dog, into another parish, the local 
officers still scarce able to save her from perishing 
under the hands of an indignant Christian community, 
most of whom went, each sabbath-day, to one place of 
worship or another, and devoutly listened to the inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of Christian charity. 

And so, from place to place, wherever she sought a 
refuge, or a breathing-spot, Martha Hall was pursued. 
Her name and the curse upon her ran like wildfire 
before her; so that she was dreaded, and expected, and 
prepared for, ere she made her appearance in a near 
town or village, or hamlet, or parish, and received and 
welcomed accordingly. Reports of the outrages com- 
mitted upon her regularly found their way into the 
newspapers, and thus the more remote haunts of man 
became acquainted with her “whereabouts ;” and 
people living a hundred miles from the latest scene of 
her disgrace were able to trace her wretched wander- 
ings, and calculate the likelihood of her shaping her 
course towards them. 

And these were the circumstances which kept up 
im every mind, long after such a public fever generally 
abates, the interest of the late murder. At each new 
account of the expulsion of Martha Hall beyond the 
new bounds within which she vainly hoped to find an 
asylum, all the circumstances of the event that led to 
her persecution became discussed over again, with a 
vivacity which lost little by the repetition. And, as 
has been said, the commotion and the dread of her 
was general throughout the kingdom. But it will 
veadily be concluded that the districts nearest in turn 
the fugitive outcast experienced the greatest panic 
and abhorrence. 

We must now visit a remote and thinly-inhabited 
Parish in the west of England, of which almost all the 
Mmhabitants, at least of the middle and lower orders, 
had’ passed an anxious and idle morning, under the 





apprehension that their neighbours would send the 
vagrant within the pale of their jurisdiction. A better 
illustration of the state of the people’s minds ean scaree 
be given, than to notice the fact, that in expectation of 
Martha Hall's public entry, mothers, although they 
flocked towards the public road themselves, left behind 
them, under lock and key, such of their children as 
were young enough to be so controlled. 

In one only humble house of the parish was the 
topic of general interest treated as it ought to have 
been. This was the dwelling of Laurence Hutchins, 
a man advanced in years, a widower, and, compared 
with older sojourners or with natives, a stranger. He 
had come from a distant county, with his wife, a little 
girl, and an infant son, only some seven or eight years 
before. Shortly afterwards his wife died, people said 
of a broken heart, the seeds of which malady she had 
brought with her to her new residence ; and if Lau- 
rence Hutchins did not follow her to the grave, it was 
not that he too seemed not to share the hidden grief 
of his companion, but that his frame proved stronger 
than hers, or his mind more resisting, or, perhaps, that 
Providence had given him the nerve to endure life 
for the sake of his two orphans. The deepest sorrow, 
indeed, was fixed in his hard-featured, though not dis- 
pleasing, face ; and all his actions, and his whole man- 
ner, agreed with its expression. He worked laboriously, 
as a common day-labourer, whenever he could get 
employment : in his disengaged hours, he dug, or raked, 
or weeded, or planted, or transplanted in the little 
garden attached to his solitary cottage; but he made 
few acquaintances, and no companions: to those who 
knew most of him, little as that was, he spoke seldom, 
and never mirthfully: he had no person, male or female, 
to assist him in the many cares claimed at hie hands 
by his two helpless children: if a visiter dropped’ im, 
althongh Laurence did not demean himself uncouthly, 
there was no welcome such as might induce a second 
call: and, to sum up the opinion entertained of him: by 
his surrounding friends, his poor cottage was termed 
“the sad house,” and its master “sad Laurence.” 

And yet it was in this “sad house” that the e 
ed arrival of Martha Hall within the parish bounds 
created no indecent commotion. From the time of the 
first report of the murder, down to the present morning, 
little Mima, or Jemima Hutehins, now a growing girl 
of about twelve, observed that her father never be- 
stowed a word on the subject. He had listened, indeed, 
to the account of it given to the lonely family by a 
gossipping neighbour; but, when the tale was ended, 
Laurence only took his hat and spade, and strode hea- 
vily into his garden. Mima, however, could not remain 
ignorant of the tidings which reached her secluded 
district day after day. If no other person acted as her 
informant, little brother Dick ran in to her, during her 
discharge of such household duties as she was now 
able to undertake, with the free translations of the 
newspaper, and other anecdotes, supplied to him, by 
urchins like himself, on the road-side, or as “ the steps,” 
by the brook—a favourite rendezvous of the junior 
truants of the parish, as it was also the place where 
the girls of the adjacent cottages went to fill their 
pitchers for.domestic uses. 

Nor could Mima help feeling a portion of the ex- 
citement created in all around her by the exaggerated 
stories of the innocence of the executed man, the guilt 
of Martha Hall, and her flight from parish to parish, 
from town to town. Although the practical virtues 
and benevolence taught her by her father, always in 
act and deed, and sometimes in sound doctrine, hin- 
dered the child from fully sharing the thirst of persecu- 
tion towards the fugitive, so ostentatiously encouraged 
in themselves and others by the good people who sur- 
rounded her, still she imbibed a strong aversion from 
the object of all hate and all loathing, and felt a sur- 
passing terror of coming in coritact with her. These 
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sentiments gained strength in her breast, from the ne- 
cessity of keeping them to herself, and brooding over 
the chimeras they engendered ; for, though she could 
not tell precisely why, Mima would not renew the 
topic to her father, and she had no one else to claim 
confidence of, except her little brother of seven years, 
and he was nobody. 

The family of “the sad house” sat down to their 
frugal breakfast. One after another, idlers dropt in to 
report the news of Martha Hall’s approach from the 
neighbouring parish. Still Laurence Hutchins took no 
notice. Mima, however, listened eagerly and breath- 
lessly. An additional piece of information did not 
increase her happiness. The last over-zealous friend 
who came to unburden himself of his scandal of bab- 
bling at Laurence Hutchins’s hearth, strongly advised 
the melancholy man to keep his children within doors, 
and to stand at his threshold with a bludgeon in his 
hand, in order to obstruct the probable entry of the 
vagrant; inasmuch as the brook which ran by the 
falling ground at the back of his cottage was the 
boundary of the parish in that direction, and most likely 
Martha Hall would be driven in amongst them all at 
that point, or near it; and then she would make for 
“ the steps,” and, up them, straight for his house, so— 

Laurence Hutchins again interrupted his obliging 
orator by putting on his hat and leaving the cottage, 
his little boy’s hand in his, to cut rushes in a neigh- 
bouring marsh, for the purpose of making saleable mats 
of them. 

The gossip sat a moment, much offended, opposite 
to Mima ; then, starting at some ominous sound which, 
he said, reached him from a distance, also arose and 
left her alone. : 

, Mima sat listening in great fear, more than once 
inclined to bolt the door and secure herself; but, hear- 
ing nowing to suggest immediate danger, and also 
recollecting that she ought not to barricade her father’s 
house without his permission or advice, she continued 
fixed upon her stool. Presently she bethought herself 
of her forenoon duties, and, at a recurrence of the first 
and most necessary, poor Mima turned pale : it was, to 
go down the bushy declivity at the back of the cottage, 
and fill a pitcher of water from the brook at the steps, 
wherewith to prepare her father’s dinner: the very 
brook which, in that quarter, ran between her parish 
and the parish whence the execrated Martha Hall was 
to be expected ; the very steps up which, in the opinion 
of their anxious visiter, she would very probably escape 
into new bounds. 

At the first view the child deemed it to be impos- 
sible that she could run such a risk: but her father 
must not be left without his dinner at the usual hour; 
her good father, who, when she was a little girl, took 
care to have hers ready every day. Besides, would 
he deem her reasons for the omission of her duty suffi- 
cient? From a recollection of his habits of thinking 
and feeling, she believed not. And finally, after some 
time had worn away, she knelt down, as she had been 
taught to do from her infancy, and praying to God to 
be saved from harm, Mima lifted up her pitcher and 
took her way to the brook. 

There were two distinct descents to “ the steps” from 
the back of the house. At the bottom of the first ran 
a broad pathway, leading to the marshes whither her 
father had gone with little Dick to cut rushes. This 
pathway she gained, stepping firmly, if not courage- 
ously, and was mounting over the stile which would 
usher her upon the first of the rude steps laid down 
the second descent to the water, when a distant uproar 
really réached her. She hesitated and stopt. The 
sounds grew louder. She was turning to race home 
again. Her father and her little brother appeared 
coming back from the marsh, having finished their 
work sooner than she had expected. As they must 


i 
expressed some surprise to find her loiter: at 
stile. She wept. He looked earnestly into her the 
and took her trembling hand as he added—« But ie 
you durst not go down to fill your pitcher, Mi 
fear of Martha Hall ?” a 

Fresh tears were shed by Mima, and she could 5; 
no other answer. Her father patted her on the head, 
and continued :—* Trip down to the brook, my maid, 
however ; do your duty, and fear no one: besj Why 
should you fear this poor woman ?” 

“T hate her more than I fear her, father!” replied 
Mima, the sudden liveliness of her manner emulat; 
what she had seen among her Christian neighhours, 

“Hate her, Mima, do you?” pursued Laurence, 
‘*« And who gave you the liberty to hate her, or any 
living creature?) Not Him who commands us to love 
all.” 

“ All, father? even the guilty and the bad?” 

“ All, Mima-—even the guilty and the bad; ey, 
them we are to love, though we hate the bad that 
in them. But who says that Martha Hall is bad? 4 
judge and jury have believed her innocent of the 
crime, at least, laid by less wise people at her door, 
Go down, my little maid ; go down the steps and {i 
your pitcher; and go with courage. I will not even 
stay here to give you false heart. You will find m 
and little Dick in the house.” 

He fondled and kissed her as he spoke, a rather 
unusual manifestation of his love, though he was pre. 
tically an affectionate parent. This, and the reliance 
placed on her strength of mind, suddenly encouraged 
Mima ; and dashing the tears from her eyes, she trotted 
down instantly to the brook’s edge ; and while Laurence 
Hutchins and his almost infant son turned away from 
the stile to pursue the easy path to their house, each 
carrying his bundle of rushes, she seated herself on the 
steps, laid her pitcher at her side, crossed her hands op 
her lap, and unconsciously indulged for an instant the 
pleasing sensations which had so suddenly taken po 
session of her breast. 

The clamour she had heard at the stile above, 
although unheeded during her conversation with her 
father, here came loudly on her ear. From the oppo 
site side of the brook the ground swelled, though not 
so suddenly as at her own side, and ran for abouts 
quarter of a mile, until it met a high road. It wase 
succession of stubble fields. From the high road, 
its far edge, Mima heard the uprear. Her eyes tumed 
in that direction. She was left but a short time ia 
doubt. A crowd broke over the fence of the road into 
the most remote field, shouting, yelling, groaning, and 
hissing, and came in almost a straight line towards her. 
She started up—but a thought of her father kept her 
stationary. The rabble rout drew nearer; some rub 
ning on before Martha Hall, others at her side, othe 
pressing upon her from behind ; and all—men, womea, 
boys, and young girls—all similarly engaged, pelting 
her with clods and mud, spitting in her face, cursing 
her, and hooting her. The thrice unhappy woman 
was just protected, and no more, from their utmost 
fury, by two overseers, each of whom held one of her 
arms as they hurried her along; and by a beadle, who 
exerted himself to keep off the virtuous viragoes, and 
the manful husbands and fathers at her back. Er 
haustion, terror, almost madness, stamped her ghastly 
features, her rolling eyes, and her parched, and dust 
clotted lips ; blood stained her forehead ; her long black 
hair streamed around her; her clothes were half tom 
off; her feet were bare, weather-cracked, and swollen; 
her step altogether uncertain: indeed, but for the sup 
port and tugging of the stout overseers, she must have 
fallen prostrate among the sharp stubbles. And such 
was the appearance of Martha Hall in her present 
plight; and yet more than half of Mima’s dislike, 
maining after her father’s words, was conq by 
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git her prejudices, had fancied the outcast into a per- 
gnification of something monstrous, ugly, and horrible; 
now she beheld a woman not more than four or five- 
and-twenty, handsome featured, well formed, and look- 
ing no more like a murderess—and a double murderess 
and traitress, too—than any other comely female she 
bad before seen. Mima only felt that she looked 
scared almost to death, faint, and most, most wretched: 
although upon this feeling fullowed another—that she 
was barbarously treated. 

They brought her to the edge of the brook, a few 
paces below the steps, on the opposite side. Until 


‘now, Mima had thought that she spoke not a word. 


At this close view, however, it was evident that her 
lips often moved in an effort to sliape words, although 
her voice was only a hoarse, struggling whisper. Seem- 
ingly she craved mercy—humbly, very humbly. A 
pause took place. The abhorred vagrant was to be 
forced across the shallow water: but how? Her bit- 
terest haters did not appear inclined to wet their shoes, 
even to satisfy their magnanimity. “In with her! in 
with her alone!” arose the ery—“ in with her! and we 
shall soon pelt her over to our neighbours!” and they 
gathered close and clutched her. The overseers re- 
sisted a little, as in duty bound. The wretch herself, 
with clasped hands, blood-shot eyes, bending knees, 
and cringing body, mutely implored: and the next 
instant, sereeching wildly, she was splashing in the 
water; and the next, stimulated as well by a dread of 
a shocking death, as by a shower of clods, sods, and 
stones, she had, with a desperate effort, scrambled 
across the brook, crawled up its easy bank, and disap- 

red among the trees and bushes which, at that point, 
thickly clothed the base of the aseent thence arising 
towards Laurence Hutchins’s house. Shortly after- 
wards, with a parting yell, her persecutors hurried 
back to the road from which they had come ; the over- 
seers and the beadle slowly followed, and little Mima 
was left alone on the steps. 

Terrified, shocked, and now full of pity rather than 
of hate, the child dipped her pitcher in the brook 
and hastened to her home. Half way up the steps, 
groans and hard breathing reached her from a clump 
of bushes on one side. She leaned, not without awe 
and some fear still, over the spot. Stretched upon her 
back, some distance beneath her, she saw Martha Hall. 
The woman was staring vaguely straight upward—her 
eyes and those of the child met—she started through 
her whole frame—her glance became more intelligent 
—she half arose on her knees, grasped her hands toge- 
ther; and now, in the deep silence, Mima could dis- 
tinctly hear her piercing whisper. 

“Mercy! mercy and pity, young girl!—Save me 
from them, over again! save me this time, only this 
time! Let me have a day—an hour—to breathe! 
Here—I ask no more than to lie here, and of you no 
more than not to tell them where to find me! Oh! 
my maid, my maid! take compassion on me! You 
are young and innocent, and of you I beg some pity !” 

“If I am innocent,” replied Mima, weeping, “are 
you as bad as they say ?” 

“ No!” answered the supplicant, her vehement whis- 
per forcing itself into a wheezing scream—“ no! of 
blood I am free—I am, I am! and not for what they 
lay to my charge do I deserve this ; though I do deserve 
it for great wickedness—for early disobeying and 
shaming a good father and mother—for sending them 
upon the world, wanderers, till they have gone I know 
not where—gone where I cannot find them—where I 
cannot find them, to lay my head at their blessed feet, 
and die!—But, hush! does not some one come? Oh! 
will you, will you promise not to betray me ?” 

“No one comes—wait a moment,” answered Mima; 
and she hurried home, and told her father every word 
the woman had said. At the last words he seemed 
suddenly and greatly aroused, looked hard in Mima’s 





face, and said, in a very low voice, “Go back to her, 
child, and ask her, as she hopes for the mercy of God 
or men, to tell you her real name and her birth-place : 
my mind misgives me that the name she bears is not 
her true one.” 

Mima, though wondering at the nature of her com- 
mission, did as she was commanded ; and, having got 
the woman’s answers, returned to her father, and 
said— 

“As she hopes for mercy from God or from men, 
she sends you word that her real name is Mary Ware, 
and her birth-place a village in Devon.” 

“ Ay, Mima?” questioned the old man, shuddering, 
while his head drooped, and his eyes fell glaringly on 
the floor. “Come here, then, my maid; come here.” 
The child went over to him; he took her hand, strove 
to continue speaking, closed his eyes and fainted. 

His child’s cries called back his senses. Summoning 
up, with a great eflurt, selfcommand and presence of 
mind, his first endeavours were to calm her. When he 
saw her assured, Laurence Hutchins asked, “Is there 
not a cup of elder wine, and a mouthful of meat, since 
supper last night, Mima ?” 

Mima, rapidly answering “ Yes,” went to make hot 
the elder wine—often the poor cottager’s greatest lux- 
ury; and when she had done, she brought it, with a 
plate of cold meat and bread, to her father. 

“Not for me, my little maid, not for me,” he re- 
sumed: “ take it to—her”—speaking in a constrained 
manner, and pointing through the back door; “ and 
tell her she is safe for us; but talk no more with her 
till you have come to me.” 

Mima returned from her errand, and found her 
father seated in the same spot, weeping. At her ap- 
pearance, he strove to hide his tears, beckoning her to 
him with an extended hand and arm. A second time 
she came to his side. He put the arm round her neck, 
made her stand between his knees, and continued : 

“The time has come, Mima. After believing that 
the offender had suffered for crime committed, I had 
hoped, mostly for your sake, my maid, that it would 
never come. But it has; and, because it has, listen to 
what I have prayed, morning and night, you should 
die without hearing from a living tongue. Listen to 
our shame, Mima. Light years ago, she left her precious 
mother and myself; left us, after growing up, under 
our love and care, and in the love and fear of God, 
into a beautiful creature, the light of our eyes, the 
pride of our hearts, and the boast of our vain lips. 
Neither had her mind been neglected ; for I was then 
in what is called a respectable way of life, and had 
received some education myself, and was therefore 
doubly able to attend to hers. But she left us, Mima, 
after being a child to us—and such a child!—for 
seventeen years. I own that her first temptation was 
not small. The man—the robber—was of rank in the 
world, young, handsome, and he promised her marriage 
—a secret marriage—ay, and flattered even her old 
love for her father and mother by swearing to enable 
her to raise them above a chance of want all the days 
of their life. 

“So much have I since learned ; though it was not 
from her I learned it—no, nor any thing else; for she 
would hold no intercourse with me after her elope- 
ment. I pursued her. The man’s servants turned me 
from his door. I wrote to her: she did not answer my 
letters. Then came the news of his abandoning her; 
and then a terrible rumour of——no matter what. 
I believed in it for some time, because in no other 
way could I account for her still avoiding us. Well, 
my maid, you were four years old then; and when 
your mother and I looked at you, we said to each 
other, ‘ This child is now our care: let us save her 
from the curse of her sister’s shame in after life :’ and, 
with that, we left our native place, ruined in fortune 
on account of the numb that came over me, and chang- 
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ing our names we settled here. But your mother, 
Mima, could not bear up against it. She died, you 
know ; and I was left alone to meet this day.” 

“Then, father,” said Mima, pale and trembling, 
“this woman, Martha Hall—that is, Mary Ware, I 
mean’ — 

“She is your sister, my maid. You want to ask 
why I never mentioned her name before ? why, in fact, 
I never told you you had a sister?” 

“ No, father, no; I understand why now : you made 
me understand it when you began to speak. Are you 
able to come with me to her yet, father, and help her 
up to the house ?” 

He groaned wretchedly, and then said—*I will at 
least hear her denials more at length ef what she spoke 
of to you, my child. But I must go alone ; and before 
I go’— He walked into his little sleeping nook, 
leaving the sentence unfinished. But Mima knew 
what he meant, and as she went on her knees was 
sure that she joined him in prayer. Providence had 
been preparing some alleviation of misery for both. 

The child was disturbed in her innocent devotions 
by the sound of men’s voices at the back of the house. 
Alarmed for her unfortunate sister, she sprang to her 
feet: her father, also startled, came out of his chamber. 
The fears of both were not allayed by meeting, on the 
threshold of the back door, the overseers and the beadle 
of the next parish, preceded by an elderly person in 
black, who seemed to be a clergyman. Nor did the 
question of one of the overseers appear to bode gvod. 

“ Have you seen the woman, Martha Hall, pass this 
way?” 

Father and child could not conceal their embarrass- 
ment. t 

“Yes, you have seen her, thank God! for the poor 
creature’s sake,” said the clergyman. “Fear nothing, 
my good people, on account vi your Christian act to- 

wards her. She has undergone much, oh! much, much 
wrongfully; but her trials are over, she is proved in- 
nocent, and the proof having reached my hands, it 
became most peculiarly my duty to hasten afier her 
upon her wretched pilgrimage, and save her from 
future persecution. Tell me, good man, is she not 
under your protection? in your house? and how has 
she borne her misfortunes? life not in danger? Where 
is she? let me see her. Oh, thank God that she is 
found !” 

“ Thank God !” repeated the father, and he staggered 
backward against the wall. Mima flew out of the 
cottage—he knew where. 

“You seem greatly overcome by your first fears for 
her and yourself, master,” continued the clergyman ; 
“but compose yourself, for I assure you again that 
there is nothing to apprehend.” 

“ And so she is quite, quite innocent of it, sir?” de- 
manded old Ware, grasping the hand which the good 
priest had kindly laid on his arm. 

“You shall hear. Yon know the whole previous 
story, of course. You know that the declarations of 
the real culprit formed the chief grounds for the popu- 
lar fury against the poor, unhappy, and greatly wrong- 
ed woman.” 

“Poor, unhappy, and greatly wronged woman!” 
echoed Ware, and then added, “ I do know, sir.” 

The clergyman went on. 

“Tt was | who attended the miserable man in his 
last moments. I could not credit his assertions for 
reasons of my own. A subsequent event proved my 
judgment correct. The clothes of such a wretch as 
he was became, after death, the property of the almost 
as depraved being who executes the law’s sentence. 
Weeks after the nominal husband of Martha Hall had 
expiated his hideous crime, a half-written letter, found 
in a secret pocket of his coat, was brought to me. It 
would séem that the murderer had been interrupted, 


—___ 
rested him, and that afterwards it esca i 

tion: but we have proved it to be ue bonne 
addressed to a brother profligate in London, and, : 
though the language is disguised, not only admits * 
commission of the crime for which he has suffered ts 
alludes petulantly and savagely to the vain j ng 
tions he had received, during his perpetrat; 

from Martha Hall. And — you oo eb 
hesitate no longer in introducing me te the robe 
man, that I may carry her, if she is able to be navel 
to some asylum where she can be comforted, cherished, 
and saved in body and in soul.” 

“This is her asylum while she or I live, sir,” ap. 
swered Ware; “and here, and here alone, the shall 
be comforted, cherished, and, if we can, saved in body 
and in soul.” 

“ rd intentions do you honour, my good friend: 
but, let me ask you, do your circumstances 
to offer her a sata ” 7 — 

Ware started, looked towards the overseers and 
beadle, who sicod at some distance, put his lips to the 
clergyman’s ear, and replied—*« Let me whisper you, 
sir. This is her home ; and home will be home to her 
be it never.so homely.” : 

“Walk out with me,” resumed the clergyman, much 
moved. “What am I to understand ?” he continued, 
when they stood alone in the open air: “is she any. 
thing to you?” 

“She is my child, sir,” answered Ware, as he ¢o- 
vered his face with his hands. 

A short explanation followed, and they went 
ther in search of Mary Ware. Mima met them at the 
stile leading down to the brook. She was eryj 
heartily, and yet smiling. Her sister had heard all she 
could tell. “ And she expects you, father,” continued 
Mima: “ and oh! pray make haste ; for it troubles her 
so that I fear !”— 

They quickened their steps, Mima running on before 
them, and disappearing, at the bottom of the steps, into 
the thicket. When they gained a sight of Mary Ware, 
her head drooped over her little sister's shoulders, 
who knelt beside her, her arms hung helplessly, and 
her eyes were closed. Her father embraced her before 
she seemed aware of his presence. At last she opened 
her eyes and fixed them on his: then a great change 
iook place-in her features, and she could no longer 
support herself on her knees. Evidently, however, 
she strove to speak, and after much struggling whe 
pered, “ What word, father? what last word from 
you?” 

“ God forgive and bless my poor child as I do,” an 
swered Ware. Again she made a feeble and useles 
effort to utter seemingly a joyous and comforting eja- 
culation. “Come here, sir,” resumed the father, ad- 
dressing the clergyman, who stood apart. “ She wants 
both our help now.” The benevolent man understool 
him, knelt by his side and prayed aloud. Ware re 
peated his words, as so did little Mima, though weep 
ing convulsively. Mary seemed for many minutes 
aware of the sounds they uttered, and her voiceles 
lips moved too, as if her mind prayed. The father 
stopped suddenly as her head lay heavier on his shoul- 
der, after a long sigh had escaped her. “ She is dead, 
sir,” he said, in an even, solemn tone. 

“ But saved,” replied the clergyman. 

“ We hope it, sir; and I am not impatient under 
this ending of all her faults and sufferings. It pleases 
me better to hold her dead in my arms to-day, than it 
could have done to have held her alive in them ye 
terday.” 

“Let me be your friend,” sobbed the clergyman, 
grasping his hand. 

——— 


No man forgets respect to another who knows the 
value of respect to himself. 





almost in the act of writing it, by the officers who ar- 
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THE TOILET.—No. 14. 


ABLUTION BY MEANS OF THE BATH.-*THE WARM 
’ BATH. 


Tue use of the bath was general among the Greeks 
and among the Romans; and to this salutary habit 
Baglivi ascribes the long and vigorous lives of the 
ancients. If we compare the manner of living of the 
Romans with that of our own at the present day, it will 
be seen how much nearer theirs approached to nature, 
and how much more favourable it was to health. With 
the Romans, the afternoon was entirely devoted to 
corporeal exercise, to tennis ball, dancing, or walking. 
But at the hour of three, every one hastened to the 
bath; neither could a person neglect this practice 
without incurring the risk of being taxed with shame- 
ful negligence. It was at the bath where persons of 
all ranks met; it was here the poets recited their com- 
positions; and here they laid the founcation of their 
fame. 

Physicians, though universally agreed concerning 
the utility of the bath, are not unanimous as to the 
manner of using it. Some have cried up the warm, 
others the cold bath. The debilitating and relaxing 
nature of hot baths, and the bracing and strengthening 
effects of cold ones, were long maintained. A great 
revolution has, however, been most beneficially intro- 
duced into this theory: for it has been proved that hot 
baths, so far from debilitating, tend on the contrary, to 
brace the system, when the temperature of the water 
is not higher than that of the body; and this opinion 
is admitted by most modern physicians; and, so far 
from being a new one, the ancient physicians held 
the same opinion relative to hot baths that we enter- 
tain at the present day. The hot baths were dedicated 
to Hercules, the god of strength, and the Romans made 
daily use of them. And experience has proved that 
the praises lavished upon the cold bath have been 
greatly exaggerated; though they unquestionably 
possess many advantages in peculiar cases and con- 
stitutions, and then only under certain prescribed re- 
strictions. Ladies desirous of preserving their beauty, 
very seldom use the cold bath, unless it be directed 
by the physicians as a means of restoring health. And 
considered as a cosmetic, the cold bath possesses no 
virtue whatever; it renders the skin hard and scaly; 
and this induration of the skin may prove injurious to 
health, by checking too suddenly the insensible per- 
spiration. 

Warm baths contribute greatly to the preservation of 
the complexion, by giving freshness and an exquisite 
colour to the skin. Hippocrates recommends the 
washing of children with warm water, to protect them 
from convulsions, to facilitate their growth, and to 
heighten their colour.* ¢Persons who are very weak, 





*« Bathing refreshes and invigorates the organs of 
the skin, which, by the common treatment of children, 
may soon cease to perform their offices, in consequence 
of becoming either too soft or too irritable. A child, 
therefore, will reap a benefit from regular bathing; 
which, at the present time, is by far too much over- 
looked. In fact, diseeses of the skin arising from flac- 
cidity, and many other causes, will be prevented by 
it; and those that are unavoidable, suh as measles, 
small-pox, &c., considerably mitigated. The tempe- 
rature of the bath most healthy for children is between 
86 and 96 degrees of Fahrenheit (a little below blood 
warmth.) The effect of the tepid bath is an uniform 
citgulation and distribution of the fluids, which indeed 
is exactly what is required. Children therefore should 
be bathed in tepid water; somewhat cooler for strong 
children, and warmer again for those that are of a 
Weakly constitution ; but in proportion to their increas- 
ing in strength, the degree of warmth should always 
be diminished. ‘In summer, says Hufeland, ‘the 





and whose humours are agitated by fever or by passion, 
should not bathe; and when the body is too much 
heated, or covered with perspiration, the bath is not 
advisable. 

Baths, if too hot, would produce an effect opposite to 
what is expected from them; and like such as are too 
cold, they would injure the texture of the skin, render 
it hard and dry, and impair the strength. The warm 
bath recruits the strength exhausted by fatigue, dilates 
the pores of the skin, and facilitates the circulation.* 

Besides the simple baths, there are likewise com- 
pound and aromatic baths for the toilette—namely 
such to which certain substances are added to augment 
their energy, or to communicate new properties. A 
little soap may be added to the water; it then acts 
with more success, and more effectually purifies the 
skin. 

On leaving the bath, females, more especially those 
who have delicate skins, should dry themselves with 
precaution, if they be at all desirous that it should 
preserve its sofiness and beauty. Some women have 
the skin covered with small tubercles; such ought to 
use a sponge in preference to a towel, for friction can- 
not fail to take off the epidermis at the top of these 
tubercles, which would render the skin still rougher, 
and more uneven. The use of oil after bathing, makes 
the skin more soft and supple, prevents the contact of 
the air, and thus protects it against the influence of 
that element, so destructive to the most perfect charms. 

In England and many parts of Europe, the bath 
cannot be used so frequently as health, cleanliness, 
and the preservation of beauty might require. How 
many females are there, whose avocations would suffer 
by a daily absence of too great length! how many 
would find it difficult io make even the little pecuniary 
sacrifice which this part of the toilette demands!— 
such persons may make amends by particular ablutions, 
which require neither care nor expense, nor loss of 
time. Of these consist bathing the feet, washing the 
hands and face, and other parts of the body. We shall 
hereafter describe some of the principal toilette baths, 
that is, such as those into which emollient or aromatic 
herbs are introduced ; and which perfume the skin and 
render it soft and more supple. ‘The women of Egypt 
add borax to give it more lustre. 


—————»——_ 
EMPLOYMENT. 


Ir is surely not the least advantage of literary em- 
ployment, that it enables us to live in a state of bliss- 
ful ignorance of our next door neighbour's fortune, 
faith, and politics; that it produces a state of society 
which admits of no invasion on domestic privacy, and 
furnishes us with arms against ennui, which supersede 
the necessity of a standing army of elderly female 
moralists and domestic politicians. 
water should be exposed the whole of the day to the 
sun, which imparts to it the most agreeable and*most 
refreshing warmth.’ Rain or river water is to be 
preferred ; if spring water only can be procured, either 
warm milk should be added to it, or water boiled with 
two or three drachms of soap and some bran in it. I 
expressly advise that all the water should not be 
boiled, lest it lose too much of that air upon which its 
efiects, in some measure, depends.” See Mother’s 
Medical Pocket-book. -By J. S. Forsyru, Surgeon. 

* By the cold bath is meant every degree of cold 
under 85, which always proves more or less tonic in 
its operation. In many cases where the patient is too 
weak to bear a bath of 40, one of 65 acts like a charm; 
thus rheumatism is benefitted by whatever strengthens 
the system, and particularly the skin. A batigfrom 90, 
to 100, is a tepid bath. Every degree abov isa 
hot bath. 
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A MAN OVERBOARD. 


I REMEMBER once, when cruising off Terceira in the 
Endymion, that a man fell overboard and was drown- 
ed. After the usual confusion, and long search in vain, 
the boats were hoisted up, and the hands called to 
make sail. I was officer of the forecastle, and on look- 
ing about to see if all the men were at the station, 
missed one of the foretop-men. Just at that moment 
I observed some one curled up, and apparently hiding 
himself under the bow of the barge, between the boat 
and the booms. “ Hillo!” I said, “who are you? What 
are you doing here, you skulker? Why are you not at 
your station?” “I am not skulking, sir,” said the poor 
fellow, the furrows in whose bronzed and weather- 
beaten cheek were running down with tears. The 
man we had just lost had been his mess-mate and 
friend, he told me, for ten years. I begged his pardon, 
in full sincerity, for having used such harsh words to 
him at such a moment, and bid him go below to his 
berth for the rest of the day. “ Never mind, sir, never 
mind,” said the kind-hearted seaman, “ it can’t be 
helped. You meant no harm, sir. I am as well on 
deck as below. Bill’s gone, sir, but I must do my 
duty.” So saying, he drew the sleeve of his jacket 
twice or thrice across his eyes, and smothering his grief 
within his breast, walked to his station as if nothing 
had happened. 

In the same ship, and nearly about the same time, 
the people were bathing alongside in 2 calm at sea. 
It is customary on such occasions to spread a studding- 
sail on the water, by means of lines from the fore and 
main yard arms, for the use of those who either cannot 
swim, or who are not expert in this art, so very im- 
portant to all sea-faring people. Half a dozen of the 
ship’s boys, youngsters sent on board by that admira- 
ble and most patriotic of naval institutions, the Marine 
Society, were floundering about in the sail, and some- 
times even venturing beyond the leech-rope. One of 
the least of these urchins, but not the least courageous 
of their number, when taunted by his more skilful 
companions with being afraid, struck out boldly beyond 
the prescribed bounds. He had not gone much farther 
than his own length, however, along the surface of 
the fathomless sea, when his heart failed him, poor 
little man! and along with his confidence away also 
went his power of keeping his head above water. So 
down he sank rapidly, to the speechless horror of the 
the other boys, who, of course, could lend the drowning 
child no help. 

The captain of the forecastle, a tall, fine-looking, 
hard-a-weather fellow, was standing on the shank of 
the sheet-anchor with his arms across, and his well- 
varnished canvas hat drawn so much over his eyes, 
that it was difficult to tell whether he was awake, or 
merely dozing in the sun, as he leaned his back against 
the fore-topmast backstay. The searaan, however, had 
been attentively watching the young party all the time, 
and rather fearing that mischief might ensue from 
their rashness, he had grunted out a warning to them 
from time to time, to which they paid no sort of atten- 
tion. At last he desisted, saying they might drown 
themselves if they had a mind, for never a bit would 
he help them ; but no sooner did the sinking figure of 
the adventurous little boy catch his eye, than, diver- 
fashion, he joined the palms of his hands over his head, 
inverted his position in one instant, and urging himself 
into swifter motion by a smart push with his feet 
_ the anchor, shot head-foremost into the water. 

e poor lad sunk so rapidly that he was at least a 
couple of fathoms under the surface before he was 
arrested by the grip of the sdilor, who soon rose again, 
bearing the bewildered boy in his hand ; and calling 


to the r youngsters to take bett.r care of their 
companigp, chucked him right into the belly of the 
sail in the midst of the party. The fore-sheet was 
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hanging in the calm, nearly into the water, and by j 
the dripping seaman scrambled up again to his fr 
berth on the anchor, shook himself like a great New. 
foundland dog, and then, jumping on the deck, 
ceeded across the forecastle to shift himself ~ 

At the top of the ladder he was stopped by the 
marine officer, who had witnessed the whole Paden, 
tion, as he sat across the gangway hammocks, watching 
the swimmers, and trying to get his own consent to 
undergo the labour of undressing and dressing. Said 
the soldier to the sailor, “ That was very well done of 
you, my man, and right well deserves a glass of grog 
Say so to the gun-room steward as you pass; and tell 
him it is my orders to fill you out a stiff nor-wester.” 
The soldier’s offer was kindly meant, but rather chum. 
sily timed, at least so thought Jack ; for though he 
inclined his head in acknowledgment of the attention, 
and instinctively touched his hat when spoken to 
an officer, he made no reply till out of the marine’s 
hearing, when he laughed, or rather chuckled out to 
the people near him, “ Does the good gentleman sup- 
pose I’ll take a glass of grog for saving a boy’s life?’"— 
Fragments of Voyages and Travels by Captain Basil 
Hall. 
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RECEIPTS. 
BROWN AND WHITE VERMICELLI soups. 


Boi two ounces of vermicelli in three quarts of 
beef or veal stock, for about twenty minutes; skim. 
ming it, and seasoning to palate : this will be sufficient 
for preparing the common brown vermicelli soup. 
White vermicelli soup, however, should be made in 
the following manner:—Blanch two ounzes of vermi- 
celli, in thé usual way, by putting it over the fire in 
cold water; and, on its boiling up, strain it off, and 
throw it into fresh cold water ; for, were it to continue 
draining in the sieve while hot, it would become 
lumpy, and not again dissolve. After straining it, 
when quite cold, dry from the water, boil it in three 
quarts of veal stock, or broth, for a quarter of an hour; 
rub it through a tammy; season it to palate ; and make 
a leason of four eggs, and half a pint of boiled cream 
gradually added, with or without a table-spoonful of 
béchamel. Put the leason to the soup, off the fire, 
stirring it all the time: then set it on the fire again, 
to simmer for five minutes; still continually stirring 
it, as the eggs would otherwise curdle. This is a 
most delicate and excellent vermicelli white soup. 


RICH MEAD OR METHEGLIN, EQUAL TO FOREIGN 
WINE. ? 


The following modern receipt will produce a mead 
or metheglin fully equal to most of the richest and 
best foreign wines:—Mix well the whites of six eggs 
in twelve gallons of water ; and, to this mixture, when 
it has boiled half an hour, and been well scummed, 
add thirty-six pounds of the finest honey, with two 
dozen rinds @f lemons. Let them boil together sume 
little time ; and, on the liquor’s becoming sufficiently 
cool, work it with a little ale yeast. Put it, with the 
lemon peel, into a seasoned barrel, which must be 
filled up, as it flows over, with some of the reserved 
liquor; and, when the hissing ceases, drive the bung 
close. After the wine has stood five or six 


bottle it off for use. If intended to be kept several 
years, put in a pound more honey for every gallon of 
water. This will produce a most luscious, rich, strong, 
and salubrious wine ; possessing, largely, all the best 
medicinal virtues of honey. 
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